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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


SEPTEMBER has been a month of continual disturbance and 
unrest. British Ministers have flown backwards and forwards 
to Geneva, where they and their Foreign 
Colleagues have so far failed to produce 
tranquillity in spite of much talk and even more intrigue. 
The origin of the present loud debate at Geneva has very 
little to do with this country, it concerns action which Italy 
proposes to take against Abyssinia in the interests of her 
own African colonies. We should only have come into this 
affair as a great African power—and, as an African power, 
Italy has offered us all the guarantees we require—had it not 
been for our adherence to various pacts and covenants to 
which Abyssinia has appealed. The soundness of Italy’s 
case against Abyssinia has been admitted by implication in 
the report of a Committee of Five Powers, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Poland and Turkey, which on September 20 
recommended to Italy and Abyssinia that foreign officials 
should take charge of the latter country under the League, and 
should abolish slavery and other gross abuses in Abyssinian 
administration. Signor Mussolini has rejected the plan 
proposed. He has seen the League at work in Liberia, and 
he knows the present state of that country. It is true that 
the League plan for Abyssinia is stiffer than the plan for 
Liberia, but in both cases the sovereignty of the nation to 
be reformed is preserved. Could order have been given to 
Morocco or the Sudan under such tutelage? If we are 
honest we know that England and France in these cases did 
what no international body could do. The Kellogg Pact 
excepts certain colonial operations from its provisions. We 
ourselves are now waging war on the Indian Frontier. Why 
is Italy to be debarred from doing what we have done? 


September 
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Who are the interested parties who want us to quarrel with 
Italy ? The excuse for all the anti-Italian fury displayed 
in pacifist quarters is that Abyssinia was admitted as a 
member of the League. That was a mistake, an Italian 
mistake. It could surely be rectified if a calmer atmosphere 
than that of Geneva could prevail. 


Aut last month was taken up with alarums and excursions 
at Geneva. The big drums of the press kept going here and 
elsewhere, and the Stock Exchanges, always 
susceptible to League intrigues, were alert. 
A first class crisis was in front of those nations 
which have made Geneva the pivot of their foreign policy. 
And if the Geneva mountain was in open eruption, the 
underground passages, down which the propaganda of 
Germany and Russia goes, were almost blocked with the 
amount they had to carry. A study of our Press and of that of 
foreign countries shows us some of the effects of this dangerous 
subterranean activity. It can, for instance, be seen in the 
Socialist effort in France to put pressure on M. Laval to follow 
Great Britain. Socialists hate Italy because she has an 
authoritarian Government. Through M. Heriot, a Socialist 
and a believer in Geneva methods, M. Laval has been told 
by French Socialists that the continuance of his Government 
depends upon his going against Italy. This action which, 
should he adopt it, would mean the suicide of France, is pro- 
moted by German agents who, in France as in England, have 
too much influence. But if Germany supplies the influence, 
Russian communism supplies the motive to revolutionaries 
that a world war might lead to a world revolution. French 
communists and socialists have not made the same reflections 
as Lord Ponsonby and Sir Stafford Cripps. They believe 
that this war would help their cause and they are acting 
accordingly. It is said at Geneva that the British used 
M. Heriot to put pressure on M. Laval to support Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Let us hope this story is not true. It is very widely 
believed. 


Alarums and 
Excursions 


WE make a brief record here of the meetings at Geneva and 
of the repercussions elsewhere of the statements made there 
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by spokesmen of different countries. The Council of the 
League of Nations met on September 4. In preparation for 

this a great campaign of letter-writing was 
— nat conducted by British pacifists, who paraded 

their stage army en échelon daily in The Times, 
where they were accorded the most prominent places and the 
most dignified print. The professors and crank peers spread 
themselves at this length in order to impress the Government 
with the idea that England was calling aloud for the sanctions 
that mean war. This pacifist trickle has now slackened, but 
still continues. A very few non-pacifists have been admitted to 
answer; among these replies were excellent letters appealing 
for the exercise of good sense from Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
and from Sir Francis Lindley. Some of the anti-Italian 
letters aroused gossip, for oil was already being privately 
mentioned as a possible cause of interest in Abyssinia, and 
at the end of August it was believed to be a factor in the 
situation. Various well-known names were mentioned in 
this connection, possibly without sufficient grounds. On 
August 31 a Mr. Ricketts claimed to have a big concession 
in Abyssinia. The British Government expressed surprise, 
and advised Abyssinia to cancel the concession, but the 
affair remains obscure at the time of writing. At this 
stage in the proceedings the debate at Geneva opened. Mr. 
Anthony Eden was the British delegate. He gave an account 
of the abortive proceedings in which he had taken part in 
Paris, and which were recorded in our September number. 
He declared that the British Government stood by the 
League. Monsieur Laval, the French Prime Minister, also 
stated “We are all anxious to respect the obligations of 
the Covenant.” Italy, for whom Baron Aloisi spoke, declared 
that she could not admit that Abyssinia was her equal. After 
an inconclusive debate the Council adjourned, a Committee 
of five having been appointed to consider the case between 
Italy and Abyssinia. England and France are represented 
on this Committee, as are Turkey, Spain and Poland. 


To each and every anti-Italian manifestation, whether in 
the British Press or at Geneva, Signor Mussolini has responded 
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with the words “ Italy goes on.’’ He has also informed the 
world that any sanctions taken against Italy will mean war 
with the country that takes them. After 
the Council meeting there was a meeting of 
the League Assembly on September 11. This 
time Sir Samuel Hoare represented the British Government 
and his speech, which was very skilful, was listened to with 
great interest, not only by his immediate hearers but also 
by that far wider circle which is served by wireless. Listeners 
all over the world were informed that the British Foreign 
Secretary had said :— 

IN CONFORMITY WITH ITS PRECISE AND EXPLICIT OBLIGATIONS THE 
LEAGUE STANDS, AND MY COUNTRY STANDS WITH IT, FOR THE COLLECTIVE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE COVENANT IN ITS ENTIRETY, AND PARTICULARLY 
FOR COLLECTIVE AND STEADY RESISTANCE TO ALL ACTS OF UNPROVOKED 
AGGRESSION. 

This, seeing that America has never joined the League, and 
that Japan and Germany have left it, staggered those of his 
British hearers who do not want to go to war with the world 
whenever there is a frontier incident. If the words meant 
what they said we are heading straight for the cataract. 
Sir Samuel Hoare was enthusiastically applauded when he 
sat down by delegates of all the countries who have insufficient 
armies, navies and air forces to protect themselves, and who 
are near to Germany. Only one of these countries was chilly, 
Austria. Austria did not believe that Sir Samuel Hoare 
meant what he said. Had she believed him the Vienna bells 
would have been set ringing. Austria did not think these 
brave words applied to any aggression Germany might make. 


The Caravan 
Passes 


As we have said, Austria did not believe that the British 
Government would take the same stand at her side as it has 

., done at the side of Abyssinia. If we ask why, 
apne the answer is that the British Government 


has steadily refused since the war to guarantee any country 
against Germany, Covenant or no Covenant, Treaty or no 
Treaty. In spite of pacts, agreements, promises and what- 
nots, successive Governments in this country have never 
thrown their weight in the scales against German ambitions. 
They are at this moment endeavouring to do a large deal 
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with Herr Hitler, and a passage in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
at Geneva had a direct reference to this. He dragged it in 
by the heels—it had no concern with the matter in hand. 
He was making a clear bid for German support. He said 
that an inquiry should be held in regard to 
raw materials from colonial areas, including Protectorates and Mandated 
Territories. I suggest that the emphasis in the terms of reference 
should fall upon free distribution of such raw materials among the 
industrial countries which require them, so that all fear of exclusion 
or monopoly may be removed once and for all. 
The Government that I represent will, I know, be prepared to take their 
share in any collective attempt to deal in a fair and effective way with a 
problem that is certainly troubling many people at present and may 
trouble them even more in the future. [Our italics.] 


This marked advance to Germany was at once noted both 
in Austria and in France, and, so that the latter might know 
where she stood, the French Ambassador in London, Monsieur 
Corbin, was instructed to call at the Foreign Office on 
September 11 and ask whether Great Britain would take the 
same view of the invasion of Austria as of the invasion of 
Abyssinia. No answer was made, and at the time of writing 
none has been given on this vital matter, but The Times 
and Mr. Lloyd George have both pointed out that the case 
is different. The fact is that the Covenant, like the Versailles 
Treaty, is apparently only to be binding on us when it suits 
the pro-Germans. It is only to be operative against British 
or allied interests. 


THE French Prime Minister has, since the time when he 
resumed office, shown vision and judgment. Called upon at 
Geneva on September 13 for the highest 
exercise of these qualities, he showed that they 
guided him in this difficult situation. He was 
between Italy and England, both necessary partners for 
maintenance of the peace of Europe. Speaking “‘ for France,”’ 
he addressed himself to the dilemma into which the British 
have driven her. He spoke with warmth of Italy and the 
friendship France feels for that great country. He also said 
that France would fulfil her obligations. He welcomed 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s words. No country understood better 
than France “the scope of such an undertaking” as that 


The Ordeal of 


Laval 
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given by the Foreign Secretary. He was acclaimed by 
all the little nations when he sat down, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare had been, and a wave of enthusiasm passed over 
Geneva, and radiated from Geneva over pacifists and 
other short-sighted people here and elsewhere, while the 
revolutionaries led by Litvinoff rejoiced openly. Only one 
head of a great European country had reason for satisfaction, 
Adolf Hitler. For Sir Samuel Hoare has placed Germany 
where the Fuhrer wants her—in the centre of power. She 
now holds the sceptre. If Herr Hitler had any sense of 
gratitude he would put statues of Sir Samuel Hoare in every 
German town. Not even Mr. Lloyd George or the League 
of Nations Union have done so much for Germany. All this 
the French know ; all this M. Laval had in mind as he spoke. 
If he had believed the British Government to be deliberately 
treacherous he would have had nothing to with them. He 
knew they were inconscient. He hopes they will learn, and 
all France hopes they will not learn too late. The Italian 
reply to the proceedings at Geneva was a Cabinet meeting 
which issued a statement to the effect that under certain 
circumstances Italy would have to consider leaving the 
League of Nations. 


WE should be making a great mistake if we believed that 
Italy was not wholeheartedly in favour of the Abyssinian 
adventure. Even critics of Fascism are solidly 
behind Signor Mussolini’s colonising project. 
Every administration has its own method of 
seeking for that popularity without which even authoritarian 
Governments cannot continue, and in each case the lure is 
calculated on what is believed to be the taste of the citizens. 
Herr Hitler has reverted to conscription, Mr. Roosevelt has 
given almost unlimited doles. The Italian Government 
offers a colonial war to the Italian people. British Ministers, 
on the other hand, have their eyes fixed upon the approaching 
General Election and are engaged in bidding for the pacifist 
vote, which they believe to be large. Our Government is 
playing with fire at Geneva with one view only, the electoral 
view. Conscious that they have lost the votes of many 


How Nations 
are Led 
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Conservatives they hope to replace them by Socialist and 
Liberal support, and they are risking a world war to this 
end. They of course hope it will not eventuate, but all the 
same they are doing everything likely to bring it about. Is 
their bid for office so very superior in moral quality to Signor 
Mussolini’s bid for popularity ? We leave our readers to 
decide. One thing we must be clear about. Italy means 
business. She is set on having Abyssinia as a colony. We 
must realise that she means what she says, and we must not 
allow ourselves to imagine that because certain persons in 
England may be willing to contract the British Empire, and 
to shrivel our influence, other nations feel inclined to do the 
same. Italy has suffered, as France and England have done, 
from Abyssinian disorder, and, just as we conquered and held 
India because of Indian disorder and our own necessities, so 
Italy believes that nothing but good can come both to her 
and to Abyssinia by her sovereignty over that country. 
The Italians are on fire with zeal and patriotism, as we 
ourselves have been in former times on similar occasions. 
They utterly refuse to see any immoral purpose in their 
design to civilize a dark corner of the Dark Continent. We 
may disagree with them, but the time for reasoning with 
them is past. If, on January 29, when Signor Mussolini 
himself informed the British Government of his plan *, we 
had told them we should regard their proposed action in 
Abyssinia as a casus belli they might have listened to us, 
but a bullet that has been fired cannot be stopped by a 
wave of the hand. 


OnE fact that has been thoroughly impressed upon the mind 
of post-war England is that Socialist and Trades Union 
leaders are prepared on all occasions to reduce 
Great Britain’s fighting power. t In season 
and out of season these persons have preached 


British disarmament, foretelling that universal peace would 


* See his statement to the Morning Post, September 17. 

t In 1926 at the Socialist Party Conference the following resolution 
was passed: “to make clear to their Governments that they will meet any 
threat of war, so-called defensive or offensive, by organising general resist- 
ance, including the refusal to bear arms, to produce armaments, or to render 
any material assistance.” (Soc. Party Conf. 1926, official report, p. 256.) 


Margate 
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follow in the wake of British weakness. It was therefore a 
surprise to many people to find that at the Trades Union 
Congress, held at Margate during the first week of September, 
a date which coincided with the meeting of the League of 
Nations Council, these same Socialists and Trades Unionists 
should be so keen to go to war with Italy. Their speeches 
showed that this was the case, and this attitude caused some 
surprise to the innocent minded, for it may be noted that 
in order to wage war successfully an army, a navy, complete 
with naval bases, and an air force are required, and if you do 
not provide yourself with these machines all you can do in 
times of trouble is to keep quiet. The key to this business 
lies in the word “successfully.”” Genuine revolutionaries 
would not be averse to an unsuccessful war in which the 
British would be beaten, the Empire broken, and troubled 
waters would provide good fishing. Among the Margate 
militarists there may be—probably are—a certain number of 
these. Others who vote for sanctions—the Swiss for war— 
are probably merely muddle-headed, as are the Archbishop of 
York and the Reverend Doctor Berry of the Congregational 
Union, both of whom, forgetting that they are pacifists, are 
urging Great Britain to go to war on behalf of Abyssinia. 
These reverend gentlemen cannot want an unsuccessful war 
which would end in unseating their churches as well as other 
great British institutions, only they do not know that to 
wage war—even a Swiss war—armies, navies and air forces 
are required, with naval bases and other equipments, all of 
which have to be provided beforehand. 


TuHE British Labour Party has a divided opinion of the value 
to Socialism of a war against Italy. Our Socialists hate 
a authoritarian governments except when, as 
— in Russia, they are Communist. At the T.U.C. 
Congress at Margate the leaders plumped for 

war as we have seen. No sooner had they done this than 
certain of their Parliamentarians began to demur. Mr. 
Lansbury was the first of these. Without resigning the 
leadership of the Socialists in the House of Commons he 
called attention to the fact that he could, and would, do 
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nothing that might lead to this war. He said that he dissented 
from war policy on the grounds of humanitarianism and 
religion. His prescription for allaying the crisis was that we 
should give away Gibraltar, Malta and other strategic points. 
He is no doubt sincere in his desire to see the British Empire 
destroyed, and with it the British people; he showed that 
clearly enough during the war. Lord Ponsonby, until 
recently leader of the Socialists in the House of Lords, shares 
Mr. Lansbury’s view. He has resigned his post because he 
places “‘the subject of peace first as one on which all else 
depends, more especially the progress towards Socialism.” 
Sir Stafford Cripps has also left the National Executive of the 
Labour Party. He did this following a meeting in which he 
expressed the view that a war with Italy, ordered by Geneva, 
would be an Imperialist war. An Imperialist war, in the 
minds of those Socialists, offers little chance for revolution. 
They are evidently bearing Lenin’s teaching on war in mind. 
Stalin, speaking at a Communist meeting in 1927, reminded 
his audience that Lenin had told them to watch for the right 
war. Mr. Lansbury, Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Ponsonby 
evidently do not think that the war we are offered is the right 
war. We should be in error if we believed that any of these 
three persons were working for peace. 


In the meantime Italy has forged ahead with her preparations, 
which are now complete. When we are all less moved by the 
appalling risks we run, owing to our ignorance 
of foreign nations, and the British Govern- 
ment’s dreadful lack of discrimination between 
words and acts, we shall admire the foresight and thorough- 
ness with which Signor Mussolini has prepared for the event 
he means to force. His spoken answer to Geneva was given 
in three words, “‘We go ahead.” Italy is aflame with 
enthusiasm and warlike ardour. Further, he announced 
that a lévé en masse would be ordered for one day. 

On this one day the whole man and boy power of Italy 
will be mobilised to swear an oath of religious patriotism. 
The proceedings are to last all day and until midnight. The 
mistake made by our Government is to suppose that Italy is 


Italy’s 
Preparations 
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not heartily behind Signor Mussolini. The correspondent 
of the Observer in Eritrea (and the Observer is one of the very 
few newspapers that has seen straight in this affair) sent a 
remarkable account to his paper, dated September 14, of the 
preparations in Eritrea :— 

All observers agree in admitting the prodigious achievements already 
made in the transformation of this remote colony containing at first 
only a small force of native troops into an armed camp of a quarter of 
a million soldiers and workmen. More striking even than the military 
machine is the vast work of construction and organisation necessary 
for the transport, housing and health of the army of soldiers and 
workers. 

The conversion of a fleet of liners, the extension of the port of 
Massawa, its equipment with cranes, the construction of an entirely 
new road from Massawa to Asmara, the building of barracks, hospitals 
and lodgings for the civilian population of workers, the offices and 
aerodromes, the water-distilling and ice plants, wireless stations— 
these are the principal items in the gigantic task which makes the 
adaptation of Eritrea as a base into a feat by itself. 


So much for the framework. How about the Italians inside 
this gigantic machine? The same correspondent, and he is 
borne out by other special correspondents, is 
of the opinion that the morale of the troops 


is excellent. 

The soldiers are under canvas. They exercise in the morning, rest 
during the midday heat of the sun, and in the afternoon have recreation 
and football, with concerts in the evening. The officers’ mess is 
established in a whitewashed building around which a luxuriant Italian 
garden for growing their own vegetables has been cultivated. A 
string orchestra plays in the evening. Everyone is confident and proud 
of the men and eager to display their qualities, believing that they are 
engaged in a civilising mission without aggressiveness. 

They are unable to comprehend the lack of appreciation in England, 
whose colonial achievements they admire unstintingly. “‘ We are 
overcoming the same difficulties with the same high ambition, and we 
deserve better of you,” remarked a general to me... . 

Within six weeks a large number of military townships sprang up 
in the midst of hitherto wild country, forming circles of a five-mile 
radius around divisional commands. 


Chapels are built, too, and these are decorated with regimental 
emblems and pictures of the Madonna and the Saints. 


The Italian 
Troops 


THE newspapers which clamour for sanctions—the Swiss for 
war—against Italy are fond of counting up the little nations 
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who have praised and applauded Sir Samuel Hoare’s declaration 
of fidelity to the Covenant. ‘See how unanimous world 
04-00 Opinion is,” they say. “See what support 
Great Britain has.” A useful corrective to 
these enthusiastic endeavours to promote a British war 
against Italy was provided in a letter from Sir Francis Lindley 
to The Times on September 16. It formed an agreeable 
break in the series of letters from members of the League of 
Nations Union which have wearied the readers of that paper 
now for many months. Disclaiming any desire to advise the 
Government, Sir Francis asks that we should bear certain 
facts in mind. 

The first is that it does not rest with the imposers of economic 
sanctions to decide whether these will lead to war. It rests with the 
Power against which sanctions are directed. 

The second is that, when it comes to a question of war involving a 
great Power, small countries do not count in the modern world. 
Individually their value is 0; and, though arithmetic is discredited in 
wide circles, it remains a fact thatO0-+0=0. The question will therefore 
be decided by England and France, acting, it is to be hoped, in concert. 

When the enthusiasts can be induced to stop killing Mussolini 
with their tongues and pause for breath, it would be as well 
if they would reflect upon the fact that 0+-0=0, and that 
the result will be the same however many noughts are added 
to the original one. 


THE French Press has shown the most commendable restraint 
all through the loud-speaker performances at Geneva. There 
has been none of the shouting and none of the 
unctuous rectitude shown by English publicists 
and their pacifist contributors. The reason 
for this calm in France is that the realities of life and action 
are much nearer to the French than to us, and as they 
understand Italy much better than we do so do they under- 
stand us considerably better than we understand ourselves. 
Signor Mussolini has not surprised them. His policy is as 
inconvenient to the French as it is to us, but they believed 
him when he said that he regarded this Abyssinian matter 
as a purely colonial affair. Similarly they knew that our 
Government was facing an election and that the millions 


Repercussions 
in France 
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said to have voted on the Peace Ballot papers for adhering 
to the League of Nations had impressed our ministers. But 
if the French realize what is going on here, as well as in 
Geneva, they are inclined also to lack enthusiasm about 
those British ministerial speeches which our Press informs 
us have electrified the world. Writing in the Debats 
Monsieur Pierre Bernus, a warm friend of England, hopes 
that Sir Samuel Hoare means what he says about other 
more important countries than Abyssinia. Monsieur Emile 
Bure, l’Ordre, says that he must be allowed to smile at Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s statement that the British Government 
nas always been faithful to the League. He asks whether 
England will defend Europe against Hitler. Since 1919 
England has winked at German infringements of her signature, 
but her colonial policy makes her now inflexible to Mussolini. 
Pertinax in the Echo de Paris, M. Leon Bailly in the Jour, 
M. Stephane Lausaune in the Jatin all welcome England’s 
belated support of the Covenant. But does she really mean 
what Sir Samuel Hoare appears to say? The Journal is 
stupefied by the recent English speeches. It says :— 


After-war history has been one continuous series of violations of 
the new Geneva Evangel . . . England was the first to tolerate these 
breaches of faith. 


And Herenne in La Liberté asks whether Britain will really 
give the necessary security to other countries when her 
interests are not involved. 


THE above are fair samples of dozens of thoughtful French 
articles. They are not unfriendly but they are doubtful, 
and we have to reflect on what they mean. 
In the eyes of the French we have shown by 
our encouragement of the German escape from the financial 
and armament clauses of Versailles our indifference to treaty 
engagements. In our own Naval Agreement with Germany 
we actually ourselves broke through the armament clauses 
of Versailles that we had solemnly undertaken to observe. 
Now, all of a sudden, we have taken a tremendous plunge 
into the stormy waters of international interference on 
behalf of Abyssinia. Europe wants to know why we have 
this sudden recollection of treaty obligations and this access 


If We Reflect 
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of virtue about the League, the Covenant and all the rest. 
If we think it right for Germany to break her word and her 
treaty obligations, why is it so wicked for Italy to forget 
that she is pledged to protect Abyssinia’s frontier? The 
well-informed men who write about foreign affairs in the 
French Press believe that the British Government is acting 
under the duress of the huge pacifist propaganda which may 
(or may not) control votes. What makes them sceptical 
about the value of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech is the enthusiasm 
with which it was hailed in the pro-German English news- 
papers as well as in the organs that represent Moscow. 
France is very friendly to England, but she wishes she knew 
whether she could rely upon her. With Italy the story is 
different. Everyone, whether they like it or not, knows 
what Italy will do and that preaching will not move her. 


AN article by M. Paul Herten in La Nation Belge gives us 

the measure of what is thought in Belgium of Sir Samuel 

. Hoare’s claim that England has always been 

> mn faithful to pacts. The writer cites numerous 

cases where England has not only herself 

condoned breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, on which the 

League of Nations rests, but has actually prevented sanctions 
being applied by other countries. 

Germany re-established obligatory and universal military service, 
she openly re-armed without any limitation (breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles). After this, who spoke of sanctions? Certainly not 
England, who rushed to conclude a naval agreement with the Reich 
and thus sanctioned unilateral action of a sort which now so shocks the 
Foreign Office. Who asked for sanctions when the Hitlerite party 
began their enterprise of conquering Austria by terrorism (“little 
nations have a right to live’) and brought about the assassination of 
Chancellor Dollfuss? Not England. 

Must we go further back? Ask on which side was England when 
Germany demanded an earlier evacuation of the Rhine (than that 
provided by the Treaty of Versailles), that is to say, when the destruc- 
tion of French and Belgian security against a new invasion was 
proposed? And when Germany dishonoured her freely signed 
reparations pledges? And in the affair of the Ruhr? And in the 
matter of German blocking of the commission of military control 


after the war ? 
The Pact indeed ! ! 
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Belgium, the country in the world most exposed to invasion, hopes 
with all her heart that there will be no more infraction of principles. 
But we have the right to be astonished by the British homilly on the 
sanctity of treaties which comes so many years late and after so many 
treaty violations. . . . Why has England, who has indulged Germany, 
when what was in jeopardy was the security of Belgium and France, 
been so anxious to take action against Italy in order to safeguard 
Abyssinia ? Why so much severity after so much indulgence? The 
trumpets of Nuremberg were the answer to Sir Samuel Hoare. Europe 
confronts a terrible dilemma. 

“ We have the choice between a European war or a war in Abyssinia.” 


This article is worth considering. It represents the views 
of a free people who want to avoid being enslaved by 
Germany, it gives a true picture of what is thought in 
Europe of Britain’s present policy. 


428 


In spite of all the newspaper talk of war and all the publicity 
given to the Geneva League, which has in this instance 
. proved a very forcing house of war, the 
— general public has been slow to realize how 
near we are to the catastrophe of a great 
European conflict. On September 16 a meeting was held 
which should do much to bring us to a realization of what is 
going on. It was not a political meeting, and we may be sure 
that no long speeches were made. It was a meeting of Lloyd’s 
underwriters, and they made a momentous decision in view 
of the possibility of war. This is what occurred : 


At a meeting of Lloyd’s underwriters yesterday it was decided 
to cancel the war risk clause which is at present included in all open 
contracts for cargo insurances. The required ten days’ notice is 
accordingly being given to merchants, and after the expiry of that 
period war risks will need to be covered by an additional premium. 

The notice applies to all policies which include the war risk clause. 
So far as could be ascertained, war risk rates ranging up to 5s. per 
cent. were quoted yesterday for Mediterranean ports. (Morning Post, 
September 18.) 


This should give pause to those of our pacifists who are not 
trying to promote war for its own sake. The fall in British 
securities should warn the City that their encouragement 
of internationalism may end by being very expensive. 


In the meantime the three great Powers which do not belong 
to the League of Nations have, like Brer Rabbit, “laid low 
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and said nuffin!’ They, no doubt, are enjoying the spectacle 
Geneva presents. They are supplying both Italy and Abyssinia 
with whatever these two countries can pay for, 
and the effect of this is already reflected 
in the semi-revival which is being staged 
in the U.S.A. We confess we envy them their tranquillity. 
We have never thought the League of Nations could keep 
world peace, it was always obvious that no country would 
ever agree to allow its essential interests to be decided by 
outsiders if it could defend them itself, but the League is not 
only unable to prevent conflict ; it has this year, owing largely 
to the manipulations of British Ministers, shown itself to be 
a League for the Universalizing of War. Before the rise of 
Prussia to the front rank, the old concert of Europe, when 
there was a war, tried to limit it and saw that as little damage 
as possible was done. Prussia arose and made war her chief 
policy and holds firmly to that warlike spirit. The League of 
Nations, without any means but talk for securing policy, the 
plaything of every event and of every intrigue, aims at getting 
as many countries involved as possible so that a catastrophe 
should spread as far as possible, apparently on the insurance 
plan of spreading risks. If we want to realize how great is our 
folly in attempting to force Geneva on the world we only 
have to turn our eyes towards the United States, Germany 
and Japan, who are pursuing their national life in perfect 
calm, and in a measure of prosperity which they partly owe 
to our hysteria. The countries that are in a state of war fever 
are the countries which depend on the League of Nations. 
In our own case our great nervousness and irritability come 
from the fact that we are disarmed. 


Countries which 
are at Peace 


A CORRESPONDENT in Geneva writes of the really extra- 
ordinary crowd that began to collect in that city on 

September 4, and which went on increasing in 
a Ge Lake = size and eccentricity as the days drew on. 

“All the English clergy of all Protestant 
denominations seem to be here,” he said, “accompanied by 
suitable females of a deeply serious sort. Every table in my 
hotel is full of them, their eagerness knows no bounds—nor 
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their ignorance. You should hear them all raging together, 
male and female! They know just how to put Mussolini in 
his place and how to hold the Mediterranean route. They 
know how to prevent Malta being bombed. They know just 
how the British African Empire could be carved up in the 
interest of other countries. It is pathetic. The Italian ‘ case 
against Abyssinia’ has given them rather a shock. Some 
of the pictures were not quite nice for the ladies to see, so 
many of them have decided that they will disregard the 
evidence put before them, which, besides being very un- 
pleasant, also tells against their ostensible clients, the 
Abyssinians, for so ignorant are they of Europe and of foreign 
countries that they do not realise they are doing Herr Hitler’s 
work for him.” 

What one cannot help wondering is who pays for all these 
persons to go to Geneva. It is not a cheap place. A long- 
suffering British public pays for Government delegates, but 
who pays for the clergy and their “suitable females of a 
deeply serious sort.’’ It would be very interesting to know. 


THE South African Government speaks with two voices, 
a German voice—that of Mr. Pirow, who is the dominating 
personality in the Union Cabinet—and a 
Boer voice, that of General Smuts. Speaking 
at Lydenberg on the Italian-Abyssinian affair, 
Mr. Pirow is reported to have said : 


It is certain that South Africa has no intention of firing a single 
shot, though we are ready to do our duty by the League. Personally, 
I am of the opinion that the war clouds will soon blow over, but what- 
ever happens we will not shoot.’ We will shoot if attacked, but only 
if attacked. 


In the same speech Mr. Pirow, who is of German origin, 
also said 
that the Union had no intention of taking over South-West Africa 
as a fifth Province, adding that he could not imagine any Government 
being so foolish as to do so without consulting Germany, “a great 
and powerful nation.” (Morning Post, September 17.) 
General Smuts, on the other hand, is reported to have said 
at Stellenbosch on September 18: 
The Covenant of the League lays down when war is legal. 
It lays down the same obligations for Britain as for the Dominions. 


Facing Both 
Ways 
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This means that Britain cannot take part in war legally without the 
Dominions being in the same boat. It is not a constitutional question 
of the Empire which brings this about. It is a solemn treaty. The 
question of South Africa being compelled to take part in a British war 
does not arise. If we had to take part it would be under the Covenant. 


General Smuts was one of the architects of the Genevan 
League, in which he foresaw the seeds of Empire dissolution. 
The crux of his speech is in the following sentence : 

He said that if a war broke out on the Continent in which Great 
Britain was involved under the Locarno Treaty, South Africa . 
would be out of it. 

South Africa, according to General Smuts, is therefore no 
longer part of the British Empire. 


AmonG the lighter sides of Geneva nothing was more comic 
than the lacrymose appeal of the South African High Com- 
: missioner, Mr. Te Water, to the League of 
hare hes Nations to stop a war which would, he said, 
be highly inconvenient to his Government. 

He spoke at Geneva and also broadcast from there to “ Great 
Britain and the Empire” on September 13. Too confident 
in the ignorance of his hearers, he spoke of the Union of 
South Africa as if it were the vigilant guardian of native 
interests. He spoke of the efforts of South Africans “ to 
penetrate and enlighten” the black heathens of Africa. 
Many of his hearers smiled, for it is well known that the 
Government he represents—the Smuts-Hertzog Government 
—designs to remove every semblance of liberty from the 
native, as they already deny him equal justice. Six million 
natives of Africa have the misfortune to be under their rule. 
Had he been challenged, Mr. Te Water would have been 
puzzled to say why he objected to Signor Mussolini’s projects, 
for, if it were right for the Dutch East India Company to 
settle colonists in South Africa in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and right for those colonists to move 
north, sequestering native territories ruthlessly as they 
went, it should not be wrong for Italy to colonise Abyssinia. 
But the cream of the whole thing lies in the fact that the 
Hertzog-Smuts Government has subsidised Italian shipping, 
in order to knock out British shipping, and they are engaged 
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in selling as much as they can to Italy for her Abyssinian 
campaign. The Governments they admire are, in fact, those 
of Italy and Germany, and they have taken German advice 
on foreign policy more than once. It would be interesting 
to know whether, on this occasion, the South African Govern- 
ment was inspired from a German source. Mr. Te Water’s 
speech was evidently designed to encourage the British 
Government to tread the slippery path of “sanctions.” His 
own Government is covered by the following sentence of his 
speech: “The South African Government would.... 
stand by the Covenant to the extent of applying sanctions 
should the League decide upon this course unanimously.” A 
safe promise. 


GENERAL HeERtTz0c’s Government has prepared a series of 
legislative measures which are designed to continue the 
. repressive native policy pursued for some time 

—_ Pa in the Union of South Africa. The minds of 
the six million natives who will be affected by 

these measures are not a little troubled. Their leaders are 
preparing a series of pamphlets called “Criticisms of the 
Native Bills.” The first of these lies before us. It is by 
D. D. T. Jabavu, a graduate of London University, and one 
of the ablest and most cultivated South African natives. 
Mr. Jabavu in clear but moderate language criticises the 
changes proposed in the status of South African natives. 
He believes that legislation designed to be unfair to the 
black and coloured peoples can never build a contented 
South Africa. He reminds us that the intense distrust felt 
when the South African colonies were formed into a Union 
was due to native dread of what has actually happened. He 
states that the measures proposed “ clearly indicate that the 
future settled policy of the land is going to be one of 
repression,” and he further adds in regard to the abolition 
of the native vote in the Cape Province, where it has been 
exercised for three generations, that “... we are to cease to 
have any representatives in Parliament, and are to be taxed 
without representation.””» When we think that natives are 
already very much oppressed, that they are constantly 
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denied justice, that they are often under harsh masters who 
may with impunity outrage every decent code of behaviour 
towards them, that they are forbidden to rise in the social 
scale, we cannot be surprised if they are uneasy. Lady 
Clarendon, the Governor-General’s wife, spoke on this subject 
on August 21 at a mission meeting at Orlando. She said :— 
“You who are here to-day know what individual suffering, what 
wholesale injustices, what closing of doors to wise and natural progress 
and to opportunity there is on all sides with regard to the native. 
“Would that all eyes were opened as are yours. It would be well 
for South Africa were it so. The soul of a nation cannot be expected 
to develop where there is no fundamental sense of justice in everyday 
life.” (Cape Argus, August 22, 1935.) 
Lady Clarendon’s words had a great repercussion. They 
made the natives feel that at least one highly placed person 
in the Union felt for their position. 


NorHine is more un-English than the nervous irritability 
that certain political personages are at present displaying. 
, It comes from their knowledge of our insecurit 
Gao ney and from their recent discovery that the aia 
of Nations cannot give it to us, orindeed to anyone. Thought- 
ful people have always known this. Political ‘ leaders,” 
whatever they may have thought secretly, are only just 
beginning to acknowledge publicly that we must be responsible 
for our own security and that we must re-arm as quickly as 
possible. They do not all of them put the idea quite so simply 
in their speeches, for they are always under the delusion that 
if they talk pacifism they will end by capturing the Lansburys 
and Ponsonbys. Therefore the old phrases are used, slightly 
twisted here and there, and the suggestion is now often made 
that we had better have some ships and some aeroplanes. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who is both loyal and sincere, 
speaking on September 21, called attention to the way British 
policy has been handicapped by British disarmament. Foreign 
countries know exactly how weak we are. 

“That knowledge,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ has shaken the con- 
fidence of our friends in our ability to carry out our obligations, and it 
has encouraged those who are not so friendly to us to think that we 
can be treated with indifference, if not with contempt. That is not a 


tolerable situation for a great country, and it is not helpful to the 
cause of peace.” 
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‘“* No nation,” he continued, “‘ has more to lose by war than 
we have, and no nation can contribute more effectively to 
the maintenance of peace... . 

But I say this—if Great Britain’s words are to be listened to with 
respect, if she is to make good any obligations which she might under- 
take, then she must be recognized to be strong enough to make good 
those words. ... We have tried unilateral disarmament in the hope 
that other countries would follow our example. It has proved to be 
a complete, a costly, and dangerous failure.” 


And Mr. Chamberlain ended by saying that the time had 


come ‘‘ when we must face realities.”” It has indeed. 
THE annual gathering of the Conservative Party will take 
place at Bournemouth on October 4. Mr. Baldwin will 
address the meeting, and Sir Henry Page Croft, 
Rugenntions Member for Bournemouth, will speak on Protec- 
— tion. A resolution calling upon the Government 
to re-arm will be moved by Sir Edward Grigg. 
In former years, when the Government was disarming, Lord 
Lloyd was the annual mover of this resolution. Re-armament 
is now in the air and will prove a very good electioneering 
cry. Only two classes of persons are against it, the revolu- 
tionaries, who want to see Britain smashed, and those un- 
fortunates, who would give away anything, and would see 
any amount of suffering, sooner than give, take or witness, 
a blow. According to The Times, which is no longer on its 
former lines but nowadays advocates the same Foreign 
and Imperial Policy as Professor Gilbert Murray, the motion 
will 
call on the Government to provide at all costs that our naval, 
military, and air services shall be adequate to safeguard British territory 
and seaborne trade against aggression by any single Power, and to 
carry out with loyalty and effect British international obligations. 
The resolution declares that this country is no longer immune from 
sudden attack on its great centres of population, its industries, and its 
food supplies, and is, moreover, pledged to play its part in a system of 
collective security by the Treaty of Locarno and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 
We prefer Lord Lloyd’s straightforward demand for British 
security. The cooking of the ‘“ National” wirepullers who 
desire to entice the rats and rabbits of the League of Nations 
Union is to be smelt in this further passage :— 
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The second part of the resolution proposes that the Government, 
having declared its intention never to use the defence services for 
aggression or any other purpose inconsistent with the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant of the League of Nations, should concentrate 
afresh on the task of reducing by international agreement the level of 
national armaments. 

All honest-minded men and women know that Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini do not mean to disarm, and, 
international agreement being impossible, it is misleading 
to talk about it. We hope that this second part of the 
resolution will be deleted ; it does not fit with Sir Edward 
Grigg’s direct personality. 


A PERUSAL of the Liberal papers during the last few weeks 
makes the reader very doubtful of the value of our modern 
; education. These papers are written by highly 

oan Senet educated men, they are better written and 
more literary than the Government organs, 

the Daily Telegraph and The Times, and only surpassed by the 
Conservative Morning Post, which has a wit and incisiveness 
all its own, yet the highly instructed persons who write them 
are so blinded by pre-conceived notions that they cannot tell 
the difference between the sun andthe moon. The Economist, 
the Liberal weekly, for instance, informed us on September 14 
that “the Fuhrer has always believed that Germany should 
avoid getting herself into a position of antagonism to England 
and France.’”’ This passage ignores Herr Hitler’s book, Mein 
Kampf, where his views are quite clearly stated. Liberals 
have gone back to their pre-war attitude. Before 1914 they 
said that Germany was peaceful in intention and that war was 
unthinkable. They said this right up to August, 1914. 
When the war came they were taken aback: “‘ Who would 
have thought it ?”’ When the war ended they smugly said, 
“That was horrid, we will play at having no more war.” 
They infected many Conservatives, so that successive British 
Governments of all complexions have played at having no 
more war. Now the tale is clearer. What our Liberals mean 
is No more war with Germany. When it comes to war with 
a former friend and ally they cry “‘ Havoc’”’ with gusto. In 
this they are helping Herr Hitler to his ideal of domination. 
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They did not see the facts in 1914. They do not see them 
in 1935. 


THE successive Governments which have neglected the 
British man-of-war have not failed also to neglect the British 
merchant ship. The plight of our shipping 
is one that calls for immediate attention, 
for if we cannot survive without a Navy 
to protect our Merchant Marine, we equally cannot survive 
without that same Merchant Marine which feeds us. Atten- 
tion has been called more than once recently to the desperate 
condition of this great national service. In the opinion of 
those most able to judge what is helping to kill our merchant 
shipping is the fact that many foreign Governments subsidise 
their merchant services. Now the British Government cannot 
prevent any foreign Government from subsidising, or, even 
as does the Russian Government, from entirely owning 
shipping, but they can refuse the use of our ports and harbours 
to subsidised ships, and it would be of considerable benefit 
to us in more ways than one if this were done. For these 
State-owned or even partially State-supported vessels are 
not sent to our shores for any purpose save that of unfair 
competition. The object of such ownership or such subsidies 
is to weaken British shipping and to lessen the sales of British 
manufacturers. The British Government therefore has not 
only the right, but the positive duty, of retaliating either 
by closing our ports and harbours to such rivals, or at least 
by levying port and harbour dues on a totally different 
scale to those paid by our own vessels, or by such foreign 
vessels as compete against us on more equal terms. 


The Plight of 
British Shipping 


A RECENT speech by the Hon. Alexander Shaw, chairman 
of the P. & O. Company, has done much to arouse interest 

in the state of British shipping. His point 
ner was that British aauecee eeu not ‘ight 
foreign Governments’ subsidised shipping without Government 
help. It is true that the recent Subsidy Act gave some 
relief to tramp ships, but it did not go far enough. Our 
merchant shipping is our life’s blood, without it we should 
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have perished in the last war. From 1914-1918 nothing was 
more remarkable than the exhibition we gave of sea power. 
Not only had we an incomparable Navy, and a numerous and 
powerful Merchant Marine, but the numbers of our tramps, 
tugs, yachts and trawlers, were prodigious. They all served 
to defend us, to feed us, and keep the waterways open for 
our allies. It is as well to call attention to the fact that sea 
power does not only mean possessing a strong Navy, although 
that is the first essential, it means having passenger ships, 
cargo boats, fishing craft, trawlers, tramps and pleasure 
boats, and that these should be manned by experienced 
mariners. It is no exaggeration to say that although we 
should have been beaten in the Great War without a Navy, 
we should have been starved without our merchant ships and 
all the smaller craft that swept danger away from their ocean 
path. The help of the Government should therefore not be 
confined, as it is at present, to tramps, but should be extended 
to other British vessels, preferably by means of discriminating 
against unfair competition rather than by direct subsidies. 


At the end of August an election in the province of Alberta 
returned to power, with a sweeping majority, Mr. Aberhart, 

.. an exponent of Social Credit. It is hoped by 
snare Suite those who voted for it that this scheme will 
produce an income of £5 a month for every citizen, regardless 
of his own activities. Major Douglas, who is believed to 
have originated the scheme, was at once cabled to by the 
new Premier of Alberta to ask him to come and show how to 
work the plan. The idea is that the banks should give credit 
to everybody on the Government’s security. Legal currency 
would be practically dispensed with, all salaries being credited 
to their recipients. When Mr. Aberhart, the new Prime 
Minister, addressed the Canadian Club at Toronto on 
September 13, he explained that nothing could be simpler. 


He had been asked where the money was coming from to distribute 
£24,000,000 a year in dividends. He explained that “in 1930 Alberta’s 
natural products were estimated to be worth £36,000,000, and it will 
take £24,000,000 to supply the dividends. There is no problem of 
arithmetic there.” —(Morning Post Report.) 


Mr. Aberhart would make a most successful company pro- 
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moter. The effect of the election has been to cause suspension 
of payments of savings certificates in Alberta, owing to the 
people who really have got some money withdrawing their 
deposits from the banks. Alberta bond prices dropped ten 
points and the market in them is dead. On August 31 Mr. 
Aberhart formed his Cabinet, which is drawn from many 
professions and trades. He is a school teacher. He has 
interviewed Mr. Bennett, the Federal Premier, and has asked 
for a loan of three million five hundred pounds. He has been 
lent £450,000 to carry on with until the Federal Elections. 
The principal feature of Alberta’s new Government is that 
no member of the Cabinet, nor, indeed, any of the 54 Social 
Credit party now sitting in the Alberta Legislative Assembly, 
have ever before sat on any elected public body. The party 
which has gained this remarkable victory has stated that it 
will run candidates at the Federal Election this month. It is 
announced that a newspaper is to be started in Edmonton 
and a wireless station is to be worked from the Legislative 
Buildings at Edmonton for the purpose of daily Government 
propaganda. The effect of these Alberta antics may be to 
make Canadians in other provinces rally to the Conservative 
Prime Minister, Mr. R. B. Bennett. He is a man of good 
sense, of great ability and a very strong Imperialist. 


A GENERAL ELECTION will be held in Canada on October 13 
and considerable interest is felt in this country as to whether 
the present Prime Minister, Mr. R. B. Bennett, 
will be returned to office, or whether his 
Liberal rival, Mr. Mackenzie King, will defeat 
him. Mr. Bennett is a strong Imperialist and a firm believer 
in the importance of Empire development. Mr. Mackenzie 
King approximates more to British Liberals in his views on 
these matters. The campaign is now in fullswing. According 
to the Morning Post’s Ottawa correspondent’s telegram on 
September 13 there are already 600 candidates in the field 
for the 245 seats in the Canadian House of Commons. The 
“‘ Social Credit ’’ premier of Alberta, Mr. Aberhart, has now 
announced that he intends to fight all seats in the four Western 
provinces. This means that the electors in those provinces 
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will have to choose between five candidates, the Conservative 
party being split by the differences between Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Steevens, who was formerly his colleague. Mr. 
Steevens leads a branch of the Conservative party under the 
name of Reconstruction party. Mr. Aberhart has now 
drawn a herring across the scent and no one knows how the 
pack will run. All parties are angling for the support of 
the down and out. This is perhaps inevitable as the result 
of the orgy of political corruption which has gone on in the 
U.S.A., where bread and circuses, or rather roast beef and 
motor-cars, have been freely dangled before the electors. In 
Canada Mr. Bennett has gone far in his offers, but he is outbid 
by Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Steevens, and all are left 
behind by Mr. Aberhart. Those who are deeply concerned 
for Canada’s future will watch the coming contest with 
great anxiety. Very much, not only for Canada but also 
for the Empire, depends on how the election goes. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Western Canada writes as follows :— 
“Mackenzie King, from what I hear, is not likely to do much 
in Ontario and Quebec, though he may carry 
some weight in the Prairie Provinces and in 
the Maritimes. Here, in the West, there is a 
general feeling that Mr. Bennett has done too much in the way 
of assisting the Eastern side to become industrialised, by 
indirect subsidies in the way of tariffs, and by so doing he 
has neglected the interests of the Prairies and the West, 
which are, of course, the big producers of raw materials. 
There is a good deal to be said on this point, as the consumer 
knows from experience out here, where we have to pay high 
prices for the rubbish produced in the East, while manu- 
factured goods from Britain are far better and cheaper, 
but are handicapped by the customs duties imposed on 
them. 

“Mr. Steevens carries no weight here, where he is too 
well known, but I am told that in the East he may have a 
large following. Mr. Aberhart, the new Premier of Alberta, 
has turned Steevens down definitely, and won’t have any 
truck with him in so far as Dominion politics are concerned— 
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at least, that is the situation at present; but opportunism 
finds some strange bed-fellows. The C.C.F. still declare 
that they won’t have anything to do with the Communists, 
but the Communists, from their side, won’t be denied, and 
declare daily that they are getting more closely into agreement 
with the C.C.F.; perhaps in the end the Communist element 
may help to drag down and drown the C.C.F. in this coming 
Dominion Election, which will be all to the good for Canada 
as a whole. 

“As far as this Province is concerned, the Conservative 
Party is dead—I am sorry to say; I have not met two of 
them who would trust another. As for the Liberals, they 
are not much better ; the general cry is now for some sort of 
coalition, but it would be difficult to find any elements for 
coalescing which would produce a team of any kind. An 
atmosphere of the wildest speculation prevails; perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at in view of the rumble-tumble con- 
dition of things in the United States. The feeling in the West 


is that Canada should confine her efforts to the production — 


of raw material—except for those industries which can sustain 
themselves without Government preference; in this the 
West feels it is being victimised by the East; then, too, an 
impression is gaining ground that there are too many Pro- 
vincial Governments ; that the Prairies should be under one 
Government, while Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Maritimes should form separate Provinces, making 
five in all. If this could be accomplished, it would result 
in vast economy as well as efficiency, and would also simplify 
things much for the Dominion Government. I fear this may 
seem to you all very confusing, but it is only in keeping with 
the general outlook, for the moment, and quite likely to be 
contradicted ‘ in our next.’”’ 

This letter from a very intelligent and well informed 
Canadian shows how confused politics are in the great 
Dominion. 


THE Indian Government some time back despatched a large 
frontier expedition against the Mohmands, who have long 
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been raiding into the territories south of their country. The 
force is under the command of Brigadier C. J. E. Auchinlech, 
and it is accomplishing its slow and diffi- 
mee yo ite cult task in a workmanlike manner. The 
Politicians Special Correspondent of the Morning Post 
on September 19 gave a graphic account of 
the nature of the fighting : 


Every peak and every crevice of the bleak precipitous slopes which 
surround the advancing British and Indian troops is a potential lurking 
place of one or a hundred hawk-eyed tribesmen. But comparatively 
little trouble is now being given to the scouts who are establishing 
permanent picquets at strategic points along the line of march. 


Hazi, who commands the Mohmands, is believed to be con- 
centrating in the Nahakki Pass, but it is not known how 
much support the local tribesmen will give him. In the 
meantime the Congress Indians are refusing to play at law 
and order with Lord Willingdon. On September 11 the 
Indian Assembly threw out the Bills necessary for security 
against terrorism. The Government of India has quite rightly 
disregarded this action and has passed the measures by decree. 
If the Mohmands will only wait until the British are ham- 
strung as the result of the India Act, 1935, they will be able 
to do what they like on the Indian Frontier ! 


No one can fail to be interested in the strange development 
of political events in Burma. Judging by the tactics of 
politicians throughout Burma, the present 
session of the Burma Legislative Council 
promises to be a lively one. It is generally 
assumed that efforts will be made to remove the President 
of the Council, U Chit Hlaing, and the Ministers of Education 
and of Forestry. At the opening session on August 6th, 
“no confidence” motions against these two ministers were 
defeated, and another against the President was dropped 
soon after that date. Indeed it has become fashionable 
in the Legislative Council to throw out, or to attempt to throw 
out, Presidents and Ministers. No other reason is apparent 
for this campaign and, naturally enough, these motions add 
zest to the meetings of the Legislative Council and supply 
that interest and excitement without which the proceedings 


“ Statecraft” 
in Burma 
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might approach that measure of boredom which characterises 
so many occidental legislatures. But the present session 
of the Burmese Legislative Council is unlikely to lack variety 
of discussion or debate. Among the resolutions sent in, one 
declares ‘‘ That this Council has no confidence in itself.” 
Another, even more precisely, states, “In view of the fact 
that the people of Burma do not obtain any advantage from 
the present Legislative Council in proportion to the very 
high expenditure incurred on account of its maintenance, 
this Council recommends the Government to abolish the 
Council and govern Burma in the form adopted by Govern- 
ment previous to the introduction of dyarchy to Burma.” 
The common sense of this resolution will no doubt commend 
itself to many Englishmen with the exception of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and all those politicians to whom the destruction of 
British Sovereignty and the creation of so-called Self-Govern- 
ment throughout our Eastern Dependencies is the breath of 
life. Attention has been drawn to this resolution in the 
English Press under the heading of ‘‘ Queer Tactics.” On 
the other hand it may be wondered just what tactics can be 
pursued by those who find that the Burmese Legislative 
Council costs the people of Burma a fortune and gives them 
no corresponding advantage. 


From time to time we get news from the dependent Empire, 
and when we do it is apt to be news showing that all is not 
well. Lately, in private letters, in cuttings 
from local newspapers, and finally in one or 
two isolated telegrams to the London Press, 
there has been considerable evidence that Kenya is being 
mismanaged. After the war Kenya attracted some very go- 
ahead and well-conditioned settlers. Among these were 
Lord Francis Scott, brother of the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
Lord Delamere, both of whom put the whole of their abilities 
and fortune into the colony, which is suitable for a white man’s 
country. Times have been bad, the Colonial Office has been 
too occupied elsewhere to attend to the affairs of this great 
territory, but as long as there was a competent and under- 
standing Governor the colonists got along somehow. Two 
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and a half years ago Sir Edward Grigg, a man of ability, 
energy and of a most sympathetic understanding, came 
home. He had been an “ outsider ’’ and in no way connected 
with the Colonial Office staff. When he retired the Colonial 
Minister appointed as Governor of Kenya Sir Joseph Byrne, 
one of the professional Governors who go about the world 
to minor colonies on behalf of the British Government. Kenya 
is not a minor colony, but a major proposition. The man for 
Kenya should either have been exceptionally able, or he 
should have been well looked after, but the Colonial Office 
is a by-word for lack of understanding of its own problems, 
and no one who is not prepared to fight it is any use in Kenya. 
Sir Joseph Byrne is not in a position to do so. 


In the Seychelles or the Windward Islands a Governor can 
do what the Colonial Office likes. He may make himself as 

unpopular as he chooses, and be as autocratic 
} sendy ernor 4s he can; nothing much will happen. But in 

a vast new territory with an Indian problem, 
a native problem, a Boer problem, and a large group of go- 
ahead English settlers who come of a governing class we 
cannot afford to rule from London through a mouthpiece of 
bored and unsympathetic officials. This is what we have 
tried to do in Kenya, and an example of how not to govern 
colonies has recently been shown. There was held in Kenya 
in September a convention consisting of delegates from a 
number of associations concerned with the different interests 
of the colony. It was a very representative body, but so 
unsympathetic was the reception of a deputation from the 
convention to the Governor that a Colonists’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee has been started, which is to include the European 
elected members of Council. The Governor had stated that 
he did not intend to submit his Budget to the standing 
Finance Committee of the Council and he referred every ques- 
tion put to him to the Colonial Office in such a way as to con- 
vince his hearers that he would do nothing to promote their 
views. Hence the Vigilance Committee, which has the 
support of Lord Francis Scott. This newly formed body 
proposes to follow the Indian model, with this difference— 
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it is a major one—it is strictly loyal to the King and Empire. 
The convention, before it separated, passed a resolution in 
favour of the union of Kenya and Tanganyika. It would be 
incredible, if it had not happened, that the British Govern- 
ment should so long have delayed this most necessary act. 


WueEN the Geneva League of Nations was started Lord 
Milner, who did not believe in its power of stopping war, 
: begged us to remember that there was already 
Drift . ‘ : , 
a League of Nations in existence in the shape 
of the British Emp're, and he asked us to hold on to the 
British Empire and to the Pax Britannica which already 
existed and not to drop the reality for a Pax Mundi which 
might never eventuate. We have not held on to the British 
Empire, far from it. We have parted with Southern Ireland 
and we are casting India loose, while by means of the Statute 
of Westminster we invite other portions of the Empire to 
leave us. The Morning Post reported on September 11 a 
significant result of the drift away from the Empire. 

A protest was made by Mr. Eden and Mr. Bruce, delegate of 
Australia, at the meeting of the League Council which examined the 
report of the Mandates Commission against a statement contained 
in the report of a sub-committee that it was “a fiction to regard the 
British Dominions as being not foreign nations but subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty.” 

Mr. Bruce, who drew the attention of the Council to the matter, 
said that he had grave doubts as to the propriety of these remarks, 
and, in any case, as far as Australia was concerned, the Committee’s 
view could not be accepted as an authoritative opinion on the relations 
between the several members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. Eden said that the United Kingdom Government had already 
written to the League stating that it entered the strongest reservations 
on this point, and requesting that this letter be given the same publicity 
as the original report. 

Can we be surprised at the confusion caused by our 
disorganized state ? 


THE trumpets of Nuremberg, where the annual Hitlerian 
Rally took place on September 13-15, and which was re- 
inforced by a suddenly summoned gathering 
py Soa of the Reichstag, blew rather less shrilly than 
some people expected. That is because Ger- 


many’s foreign agents are now working overtime underground, 
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and Herr Hitler, seeing that Europe is rushing on trouble 
which, if it eventuates, will give him a free hand, agreed to 
cut out the statement of Germany’s claims from his address. 
He therefore made only one remark in this field, about 
Memel. He means to have Memel, and if he only indicated 
and did not underline his intention it was because he did not 
want to call British attention away from Signor Mussolini. 
All the same, he stated the German claim on September 15 
in what one witness described as “‘ loud and bitter tones ” :— 

“Memel was stolen from Germany. This theft was legalised by 
the League of Nations. For years past the German element in the 
territory has been ill-treated and persecuted. . . . A great nation must 
look on while . . . people of its own blood are handled worse than 
criminals in normal States. . . .” 

Herr Hitler’s speech followed an earlier speech of General 
Goering’s which violently attacked Lithuania. The truth of 
the story is that the Germans in Memel have tried to make a 
Nazi revolution and have failed. The Lithuanian Govern- 
ment answered the German accusation at once at Geneva, 
and this Memel affair was well and temperately referred to 
in a letter from Colonel Park Goff and Mr. Alfred Bossom 
to The Times on September 14. As for the oppression of 
Germans in Lithuania, there is none. 

German newspapers and German institutions, societies, and 
organizations enjoy liberty of action in the Memel Territory, but their 
conversion into provocative instruments of subversive Nazi propaganda 
is a breach of the rights guaranteed to them by the Convention and 
Statute, and as such requires the interference of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, which is bound to protect her vital interests and to safeguard 
her sovereignty. Both are threatened by the infiltration of Nazi 
elements and influences. 

It was those abnormal conditions that necessitated the recent 
amendment of the Electoral Law. There is nothing in this revised 
Statute that could not be paralleled in almost universal Continental 
practice. 

Germany is not seeking for “fair play ’’ but for domination, 
and the fuss she is making about the forthcoming Memel 
election is only the usual Hun manoeuvre. 


Ir is not easy to get reliable news from inside Germany, 
but we have recently heard from a German correspondent 
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who is in disagreement with the Nazi regime. He is com- 
pletely Germanic by descent and neither a Communist nor 

a Socialist. His views no doubt represent a 
ee small minority, and are in no sense an indica- 

tion of what the majority of Germans feel; 
he is, however, very well placed for observation. It will be 
remembered that Herr Hitler revived his rather dimmed 
popularity last spring by introducing conscription. The 
effect of this has now died down. ‘“ In Hamburg,” says our 
correspondent, ‘‘ the export trade is very slack. Elsewhere 
industry, except in armaments, is stagnant, and short hours 
are the rule. For instance, in the big margarine factories 
at Altona, and the oil works at Harburg, employees work 
only 20 hours a week, for which they are paid 18 marks 
(18s. 6d.) a week. The same conditions prevail in other 
trades. The cause of this slackness is partly due to lack of 
raw materials, partly to perpetual interference by Govern- 
ment. Munition works are not allowed to go short, although 
in the dockyards of Blohm and Voss the warship cables are 
fitted with aluminium instead of copper, and some paints are 
scarce. But increased purchase of raw material would be 
calamitous in the financial stage which Germany has reached. 
We are now rationed and we have a food controller, who has 
been unable to prevent a rise in prices that press hardly upon 
the poor. One reason why food is short is because a large 
amount of German farming depends upon foreign feeding 
stuffs (maize, oil-cakes). Building operations are confined 
to barrack building. These barracks are being put up every- 
where, but the building of private houses is dead and repairs 
and repainting are things of the past. Organised cheap 
travel trips are no longer indulged in by working people 
for lack of clothes and petty cash. Discontent is felt 
everywhere.” All this may not mean more than that 
the German people have an unlimited capacity for being 
victimised. 


A very well-informed correspondent writing from Innsbriick 
describes the Austrian tangle as greatly aggravated by the 
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repercussions of the Italian adventure in Africa. Italy 
at the moment exercises an informal kind of protectorate 
over Austria through the four ministers 
who belong to the Heimwehr ; their authority 
has not always been tactfully used, the 
Heimwehr being arrogant and incapable, so that among 
some classes of Austrians a feeling almost of exasperation 
has arisen. Here, says our correspondent, is the sort of 
thing that is going on. ‘A Viennese manufacturing firm 
received a large order for aluminium goods for Abyssinia. 
The firm was in great need of orders, but having undertaken 
the work and engaged the necessary workmen, who also 
needed the work badly, the Government forbade the execution 
of the order. Naturally, this incident greatly annoyed the 
working class in Vienna, and it was asked how Rome had the 
power to influence our Government... . Here is the grotesque 
situation we are in. The Government—that is, the four 
Heimwehr ministers—pursue a pro-Italian policy which 
particularly displeases the people of Carinthia and the Tyrol. 
Our bureaucrats, on the other hand, lean towards the Nazis. 
The army, which is dissatisfied, is strongly anti-Heimwehr. 
The population is divided into Nazi and anti-Nazi, but both 
sections are united in hostility to the present policy of the 
Government. Loyal Austrians consider that Italy’s Abys- 
sinian adventure will absorb her strength and will prevent 
her from supporting Austria with her full strength against 
a German attack. The Nazis, on the other hand, make 
play with the notion that any arrangement with Italy will 
not only land Austria in a war with Germany, but will cause 
civil war.” Germany, Germany again ! 


A Letter from 
Austria 


OvR correspondent goes on to say that if France and England 
do not soon take a hand Austria is heading for a debacle, 

‘ . “because the people of Austria are all at 
fete ein sixes and il ns there is no weight behind 
the present Government, while the Heimwehr, which should 
be alike representative of Government and people, bullies 
the former and alienates the latter.” We do not know whether 
France will listen to this plea. We have no hope of getting 
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any comprehensive European policy from British ministers. 
They regard the existence of the League of Nations as 
absolving them from any intelligent study of foreign countries. 
Perhaps the League is popular with our public men because 
they regard it as a labour-saving device, much as the debased 
Buddhist regards a prayer wheel. If they were capable of 
reflecting on such subjects our two Foreign Secretaries might 
see that they have a great opportunity now that the former 
Hapsburg Empire is in such a state of nervous tremor. 
It is at times like these that a great Power can act as a bulwark 
of peace. Now is the time when the Danubian pacts should 
be consolidated and reinforced by military agreements, which 
would give Austria the sense of security she now lacks. 
Only under the egis of a great Power can such steps be 
taken. The talking shop at Geneva is seen even by its 
devotees to be incapable of action, except of a mischievous 
kind. Having no hopes of Sir Eden-Hoare we can only trust 
that M. Laval will see the necessity of taking steps. Such 
action as he takes should be settled in accord with Italy, 
which country, even if she is absorbed in an African war, 
will not forget that her major interests are in Europe. 


At the end of July a group of Germans who were violently 
opposed to Nazidom and all that it means boarded the 
The Red Rag Bremen at New York just before she sailed 

and tore down the Swastika flag, which is the 
present emblem of Germany. When the men who had 
committed the offence were brought up before a New York 
magistrate on September 6 they were given nominal sentences 
or were dismissed, the magistrate, Mr. Brodsky, taking the 
unusual course of handing to the Press a written opinion of 
the present German regime, which he described as “an 
atavistic throwback to pre-medieval, if not barbaric, social 
and political conditions.’’ Not many people in England will 
disagree with this view, we should imagine. In his statement 
in court Mr. Brodsky went further, giving something like 
approval to the action of the rioters, for he is reported to have 
said that the men who pulled down the Nazi flag “ were 
provoked by this flaunting of an emblem to those who regard 
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it as a defiant challenge to society,” and he further referred 
to the Bremen as a ship which carried “ the black flag of 
piracy.” Mr. Brodsky would undoubtedly find many to 
agree with him in all his statements, but how about the 
Russian skull and cross-bones which are disguised as a 
hammer and sickle? Would he have been equally pleased 
if rioters had protested against these emblems of piracy ? 
We are delighted at the action of the New York stevedores, 
but let them show that freedom is their ideal by a little 
attention to the Russian slave trade. It is striking evidence 
of the similarity between Hitlerism and Sovietism that both 
Russia and Germany should have hoisted the Red Flag, 
even though each is rather differently trimmed. 


WE live in an age of violent movement and swift tragedy. 
On August 29 the world was shocked to learn that Queen 
eon fi Astrid, the beautiful young Queen of the 
— Belgians, had been killed in a motor accident 
while driving with the King in Switzerland, 
where the royal couple were having a brief holiday. The 
King escaped with minor injuries, a broken rib and a cut 
face. Queen Astrid was the daughter of Prince and Princess 
Charles of Sweden. Her union in 1926 with the heir to the 
Belgian throne was one of inclination. The devotion of the 
husband and wife to each other deepened with marriage, 
and the birth of three children seemed to promise the Belgian 
people the satisfactory spectacle of a happy and united 
royal family. Now the King is bereft and the children 
motherless. The funeral which took place in Brussels on 
September 3 was magnificent. It was attended by dis- 
tinguished people from many countries, including the Duke 
of York, who represented King George, but the most moving 
spectacle on this moving occasion was the figure of the King, 
who on foot and alone—the other mourners being in carriages 
—followed all that was left of his lovely wife to her last 
resting place. The parents of the late Queen attended her 
funeral and before leaving Brussels they issued a message 
to the Belgian people which was infinitely touching. The 
message, which we take from the Debats, said : 
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When we, nearly nine years ago, accompanied our daughter Astrid 
to her new country as the bride of your present King, her father said 
that it was with complete confidence that he could give his adored 
child to her husband and to the Belgian people. This confidence was 
completely justified. We share your sorrow, and we put far above 
our own grief our profound sympathy for your young King, so terribly 
stricken, and his dear children. We owe him the deepest gratitude 
for all the happiness, the unlimited happiness, which he gave to our 
beloved daughter. 

Queen Astrid has passed from sight, but one who could 
inspire such love as she did in the hearts of those who knew 
her will not pass from memory. The world’s sympathy is 
with the King of the Belgians in his overwhelming and 


irreparable loss. 


EvERYTHING that concerns the Royal Family is of deep 
interest to the British people, and when on August 29 

his Majesty the King announced the engage- 
a. ment of the Duke of Gloucester to Lady Alice 

Scott universal satisfaction was felt. The 
King and Queen deserve all the good that this world can 
give, and what greater happiness can there be than to see 
children happily and suitably mated? The Duke of 
Gloucester is 36. He is a soldier and has a fine record of 
public service. His visit to Australia last year will long be 
remembered in that great Dominion, where he had a 
phenomenal success. Good looking, upright in carriage 
and direct in manner the Duke won the hearts of all who 
were in contact with him, and, owing to his insistence on 
getting into close contact with the people, these numbered 
thousands. Lady Alice Scott is one of a large family. Her 
father, the Duke of Buccleuch, is one of the greatest nobles 
in Britain and one of the most extensive landed proprietors. 
In the lovely Scott country, on the border of England, their 
place looms large. The Duke of York went to the Highlands 
for his wife, and his lovely and beloved Duchess is now part 
of the very fabric of our society. The Duke of Gloucester 
has chosen his bride from the lowlands. She comes from a 
family whose noble record of duty and service is a guarantee 
to us that Lady Alice will hold her great station as greatly 
as her sister-in-law. The Royal Family lead a life of devotion 
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to the public interests, and their reward is the great love 
given to the throne. The welcome given by the British 
people to Lady Alice Scott will have shown her how highly 
they regard the royal status which will shortly be hers. The 
marriage, which will be solemnized at Westminster Abbey 
on November 6, will provide the people of London with an 
opportunity of showing, once again, their loyalty to the 
Crown and their interest in the Royal Family. 


ComMuUNIsTS and Socialists alike, when they first set about 
arranging their different programmes for converting the 
world, set a great store on acquiring the 
support of the teachers. We know to what 
extent they have been successful here and how 
the plot against this country has been fostered by the pacifist 
societies whose officials are very often thinly disguised 
revolutionaries. In France the teachers have also been got 
at, and the Minister of Education has at last had to take 
steps against teachers joining the political body of the 
National Syndicate. This step, which has only just been 
made public, was actually taken in August after some par- 
ticularly outrageous resolutions had been passed at a con- 
ference. It is with infinite regret that all this is noticed 
by those who think that the role of the teacher is a noble 
one, and that in the days when he inculcated a sense of duty 
and a sense of morality he lived a more useful life than 
those of his fellows who now preach Moscow doctrines. An 
anecdote from France shows what is going on. A friend 
who travelled from central France to Paris thus describes 
her journey :—- 

“T must tell you that I travelled to Paris from N. in the same 
train as 300 children (colonies de vacance) who howled the Internationale 
at every station we stopped at. They had teachers with them. The 
humble folk who were in my carriage were indignant. When I got out 
of the train at the Gare de Lyons I found that these children had all 
been in first-class carriages, while we, who paid for our tickets, were 
crushed into old second-class ones ! ”’ 

This little straw shows how even the French have been 
infected by the extravagance of our times. With them, as 
with us, folly is more to blame than design. Folly, and the 
apathy of the ordinary public. 


The Teachers’ 
Part 
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THE British public woke up to the personality and a realisation 
of the career of Senator Huey Long when they heard of his 
assassination on September 8. Before that 
all they knew was that he had supported and 
then subsequently attacked President Roosevelt, and that 
he was said to be the uncrowned king of his State, Louisiana. 
The manner of his death denotes a state of civilisation which 
approximates more closely to that of Central Europe than 
that of England. Senator Huey Long was in the Parliament 
House of Louisiana at Baton Rouge when a man called 
Weiss advanced towards him and shot him. Instantly the 
gunmen who were the senator’s bodyguard, and without 
whom he never moved, opened fire and Weiss fell with 40 
bullets in him. Senator Huey Long was elected Governor of 
Louisiana in 1928. In office he showed great aptitude in 
the use of patronage to strengthen his personal position. 
As in the case of other more famous dictators he drove 
Socialism and corruption in double harness, borrowing money 
recklessly, but removing all taxation from the poor, who 
were indifferent to public bankruptcy in Louisiana. Mr. 
Huey Long was competent in administration and full of 
energy. He did many of the things that have been advocated 
here by Socialists and others, and endowed Louisiana with a 
prodigious scheme of public works. His capacity for reckless 
expenditure and his use of patronage gave him so firm a hold 
on his State that in 1932 he passed his governorship over to 
a follower and went to Washington as senator. There he 
upset the tamer political legionaries by a Limehouse style 
of oratory and became a thorn in President Roosevelt’s side. 
He had recently declared his intention of standing for the 
Presidency. His career is an object lesson in how far the 
power of one man can stretch, even under democratic con- 
ditions, when the people take so little interest in their own 
country as to fail to control their politicians. 


Huey Long 


Tue British Association met at Norwich on September 4, 
when Professor Watts, the president of the year, delivered 
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an address on “‘ Form, Drift and Rhythm of the Continents.” 
He spoke of life on our planet, and taking the evidence 
of the continuity of life shown by fossils 
and rock he said it was “one of the most 
remarkable facts established by geology that, 
in spite of the physical changes which we know to have 
occurred, the chain of life has never snapped in all the 
hundreds of millions of years through which its history has 
been traced.” Happy are the scientists who can retire 
from the tossed and agitated world where we all make so 
much trouble for each other to the world of science, the 
world of applied observation ; whose minds can dwell apart, 
taking note, not of the wearisome doings of pacifists, or the 
chicanery of political persons, but of such matters as the 
great physical facts of the planet such as the contrast between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. ‘‘ The Pacific,” said Pro- 
fessor Watts, “‘ was bounded everywhere by steep slopes, 
rising abruptly from profound ocean depths to lofty lands 
crowned with mountain ranges, parallel to its shores and 
surrounding its whole area. The Atlantic, on the other hand, 
was not bordered with continuous ranges, but broke across 
them all.’ How deeply this difference must have influenced 
the peoples bordering on those oceans even a non-scientific 
mind can see. Professor Watts has the gift of clear 
exposition, not always vouchsafed to men of learning. He 
took his audience from the rocks of China to those of Peru, 
and he told them nothing that he did not make plain. The 
days that followed contained the usual discussions of interest 
varied by the usual stunts. The real scientists entertain 
themselves, and take time to rest, by allowing certain busy- 
bodies to fill up some of the time at the meetings of the British 
Association. These make sport and cause newspapers to use 
headlines. It takes all sorts to make a world ! 


The British 


Association 


On September 14 the news came that Mrs. Kendal—actually 
Dame Madge Kendal—-had died at the age of 86. It will 

seem more natural to playgoers who re- 
ais Cae member her stage days to speak of her by the 
name we knew her by. Some of the tributes have claimed 
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supremacy for this admirable player, and one enthusiast 
has spoken of her as the greatest actress of all time. She 
was not that. She was not even the greatest actress of her 
own time in England, being far surpassed in romantic power 
by Ellen Terry, and in perfection of comedy acting by Miss 
Marie Tempest, to say nothing of Ada Rehan and other 
great foreign actresses. But if Mrs. Kendal was not the 
greatest actress of her day, lacking as she did the tempera- 
ment and the looks necessary for supremacy, she was one of 
the most accomplished players imaginable. She knew the 
correct method of her art down to the last detail, and she 
applied what she knew with skill and concentration. It is 
difficult to evoke her image for a generation that never saw 
her act, for there was no supreme moment of beauty or 
ecstasy in her work. It was steady, even, well-rehearsed, 
reliable. She could not be poetical, and even Rosalind 
became an unromantic figure when Mrs. Kendal played her. 
Her gift was for a drawing-room scene where men and women 
met and spoke as they do in life. Here she was quite excellent, 
whether the theme was grave or gay. Mrs. Kendal’s work 
did honour to the stage and her admirable and domestic life 
did much to raise the status of actresses, for in the strict 
Victorian age the Kendals were received in spite of their 
profession, which was then frowned at. 


In our memoir of William Watson on page 309 of the 
September number a bad misprint occurred. Thompson 
was put for Tennyson. The last sentence of 
the paragraph should have read: ‘“ Readers 
will call to mind his beautiful tributes to Burns and Matthew 
Arnold and Shelley, where art and criticisms are so deftly 
blended ; or the magnificent ode to Tennyson’s memory, in 
some ways his masterpiece.” 


A Correction 


i Ci 


THE GENESIS OF THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


British PACIFISM AND GERMANY’S MENACE. 


May I take the liberty of explaining very frankly what I 
consider the most dangerous and irreparable errors and the 
false orientation of British pacifism in its dealing with the 
German question ? 

For more than thirty years I have struggled against that 
German militarism which has estranged the German people 
from all their best traditions and has made them blind to the 
true moral and political conditions of their great nation. I know 
profoundly the mentality of my people and all I predicted 
when I warned the neighbours of Germany in regard to 
illusions about “ pacifist and democratic Germany” has 
been surpassed by the event. To this statement—which is 
painful for a German who loves his country and who is 
deeply rooted in its true classic traditions—lI should like to 
add that I was always a great admirer of British fairness, 
British liberty and British humane traditions—virtues which, 
to a great extent, have contributed to win for pacifism many 
Englishmen who were unable to penetrate profoundly into 
the realities of German life and mentality and, in consequence 
of such enlightening, to revise and to correct their abstract 
theories. I hope, therefore, that I can count on being heard, 
if I venture to explain in an English review, why I consider 
British after-war pacifism in its dealing with Germany as res- 
ponsible for the worst of the desperate European situation of 
to-day. At the same time I cannot help saying, that on British 
pre-war pacifism undoubtedly falls—after that of the criminals 
in Berlin—the greatest responsibility for the outbreak of the 
catastrophe of 1914. The German attack on Europe would 
not have been risked if the war-makers in Berlin and Potsdam 
had not counted on Anglo-Saxon neutrality—and on that 
want of circumspection and promptitude in action which 
results from a thousand and one British illusions about the 
teal intentions of Prussianized Germany. 
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Is France RESPONSIBLE FOR THE REVIVAL OF GERMAN 
NATIONALISM ? 

As to the question of British post-war pacifism, its 
upholders, compelled to admit how radically their optimistic 
opinions concerning Germany have been refuted by the 
events, give the following answer: “ Yes, but all this new 
rising of German war fever is only the fault of the French. 
If after-war pacifism had been listened to, it would have 
succeeded in bringing to power and in maintaining in power 
the reasonable and peaceful elements of the German people. 
But Europe’s after-war policy in dealing with Germany 
remained most fatally under the guidance of French resent- 
ment, French desire for hegemony and French anxiety 
concerning security. This policy was doomed to fail and to 
push German pacifists into the camp of the promoters of 
violent solutions.” 

This manner of explaining the genesis of Hitlerism is 
absolutely false and the result of the most dangerous ignorance 
of the true character and background of Germany’s revolt 
against the new order in Europe. He who knows the true 
motives of this revolt, will know that no possible concessions 
would have touched nor in any way overcome the passionate 
aspirations and the illimited plans of a nationalist movement 
that was too deeply founded for more than a century of 
German thought and development—false thought, surely, 
and erroneous development, tragical deviation from all what 
would have been the true mission of Germany and the true 
condition of her lasting welfare, but inevitable by the want of 
sufficient counter-forces, and to be changed only by a con- 
vincing collapse and disaster. 

This essential and irresistible tendency of German policy 
after the war was engineered from behind very soon 
after the Armistice. The whole revolt was against the 
consequences of defeat; none of these consequences were 
accepted, the Treaty—long before its conclusion—being 
considered as a mere armistice, permitting the preparation of 
a new start. It is clear that every concession made in the 
face of the evident intention to evade all the essential clauses 
of the Treaty could only give Germany the feeling that there 
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was no true insistence on loyal fulfilment, no vigour and 
unity in the enforcement of the Treaty, and no unshakable 
conviction of the essential justice of its regulations and stipula- 
tions. No wonder, therefore, that every concession fostered 
the revolt and inflamed and encouraged the nationalist 
spirit instead of putting it down. If concessions had been 
made only under the most clearly drawn conditions and on 
the most evident proof of a changed attitude much evil 
would have been prevented and the terrible post-war 
moral confusion would have been avoided. But the ex-Allies 
blindly preferred to consent to immense credits without any 
assurance as to their application; they left the Rhineland 
in spite of the powerful propaganda of revenge which was 
raging, in spite of a systematic re-armament and re-mobilisa- 
tion in all departments of the national force. They let 
themselves be caught by Stresemann’s argument: ‘‘ You 
must make concessions if you want to strengthen my position 
and calm the nationalist uprising against my policy of 
reconciliation.” 

The ex-Allies did not see that just the contrary was 
necessary ; they ought to have refused concessions; only 
such refusals would have enabled Stresemann to tell the 
nation at home: ‘‘ No concession obtainable as long as the 
strongest elements of the nation, having the money, the arms 
and the tradition, continue to poison and excite the nation 
and to organize revenge and revision.”” That would have 
strengthened the pacifist German leaders—the method used 
only strengthened the nationalists, who were justified in 
saying: ‘“* Without our noise Stresemann would have achieved 
nothing ; we are the true saviours of the nation, the real 
force of German foreign policy; the ex-Allies will tolerate 
every insolence, every provocation, every rupture of the signed 
Treaties ; they love peace at any price, with these pacifists 
beyond the Rhine and the Channel we shall succeed splendidly 
in preparing our war.”’ 

THe GREAT ERROR OF THE Post-WaR POLICY OF THE 
Ex-ALLIEs. 

It was this policy of concession without conditions, this 

immoral connivance and shutting of the eyes in face of the 
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open breaking of the Treaty and the clearest preparation 
of a reversal of the new order that undoubtedly prepared 
the coming to power of nationalism and Hitlerism. 

At any rate, it cannot be stated too clearly that no gener- 
osity, no forgetfulness of all that had happened from 1914 
to 1918, no abandonment of the most important guarantees, 
no extravagance in helping a new German prosperity, would 
have been able to turn the Germans from their resolve not 
only to take back all that they had had to part with but also 
to fulfil the pangermanist programme. The only possibility 
of avoiding a new conflict would be to allow them, 
without any opposition, to form their bloc of 100 million 
Germans and to instal their hegemony in Europe. 

All these statements are based on profound knowledge 
and on a study of all the essential manifestations of the 
Teutonic political creed and of Prussian designs from Fichte 
to Banse. They should be the starting point for all European 
orientation in dealing with Germany, and ought to kill all talk 
about the missed ‘‘ wonderful post-war opportunities ”’ for 
winning new Germany to a peaceful co-operation. All 
“rapprochement ’”’ was only a “ self-deceit,” a mortal delusion, 
possible only as long as one was putting aside all essential 
questions of Germany’s place in Europe. 

No talk is possible with Hitler in order to come to an 
understanding—there exists no understanding at all with 
him who does not understand that there are any rights 
besides those of Germany. 

THE INFLEXIBLE ASPIRATIONS OF GERMAN NATIONALISM. 

Hitler has never withdrawn nor disavowed a single one 
of all those passages in his book where his essential programme, 
the unmistakable vision of the true third empire, the aim of 
his aims is most clearly explained: the reunion within a 
mighty state of all German groups in Europe. And Hitler 
is conscious of the fact that this aim must bring him into 
bloody conflict with Europe and particularly with France, 
the protector of the new order in the East. And the gigantic 
effort of German re-armament—begun many years before 
Hitler came to power—can only be understood from this 
point of view. Not only the German state of things before 
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1914 is to be restored ; but all the dreams that led to 1914 
are to be realized, in the sense of that well-known quotation 
from Professor Banse’s writings that cannot be brought 
often enough before the eyes of British readers :— 

“The third empire as we see it, extending from Flanders to the 

Raab and from Memelland to the Adige and the Rhone, will be 

born only through blood and iron. Thought, labour and armies 

must march and die, before the third empire will raise its proud 
head on the fields of the West.” 

This application of the national principle to Germany is 
only the last logical consequence of the purely individualistic 
conception of national life and development which dates 
from the Italian Renaissance. And the great tragedy of 
Germany is to be sought in her blind desire to realise to 
ultimate consequence a principle, the applying of which 
is in full contradiction to the whole of the ethnic, geographical, 
economical and political conditions of Germany’s welfare. 

The most terrible fatality, weighted with the gravest 
consequences, is to be found in the fact that the German 
people have been turned by Prussian influence from their 
true tradition which was to co-operate with Europe. By 
deciding upon a mere policy of dissolution they were doomed 
to provoke a mortal conflict with the vital conditions of their 
neighbours and of the rest of the world. 


EUROPEAN PEeace Must BE ORGANIZED WITHOUT GERMANY. 

The greatest stress should be laid on the foregoing state- 
ments concerning the absolutely unchangeable character and 
the deeply-rooted tenacity of the essential aims of Hitlerism 
which in itself represents nothing else but what pangermanism 
proclaimed before the war and what during the war and after 
the war was accepted by many successors of the national- 
democratic movement of 1848. 

This inflexible programme, the realising of which is 
incompatible with European order and peace, excluded from 
the very beginning every possibility of changing Germany’s 
mind by a programme of pacific co-operation. The pre- 
dominant forces in the country are inspired by the 
conviction that military superiority and the partition of 
Europe would procure incomparably more for Germany 
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than reconciliation to the present settlement. Therefore 
German official pacifism was nothing but camouflage ; Potsdam 
used Locarno for making a breach into the position of 
the victors. This policy was crowned by success, and thus 
international pacifism blindly prepared all the conditions 
for the second German war against Europe. 

It is now the last hour for a radical departure from all 
these illusions and false interpretations. European peace 
must be resolutely organized without this Germany and against 
her; that is the only way to save Europe—and Germany 
herself—from a new disaster. 


British PoLicy IN GENEVA AND ITs SHORTCOMINGS. 
England has tried, up to this moment, to conjure the 
European danger by the famous policy of continental 
equilibrium. But she seems not to understand that a policy 
permitting to England to keep out of the continental game 
and to take up no responsibilities, has favoured, by allowing 
Germany’s gigantic rearmament, a rapid and complete 
change in the proportion of continental forces, so that without 
the full engagement of all England’s strength there will be 
no equilibrium at all, but only an incomparable display 
of destructive forces which may one day develop into a 
terrible menace to the centre of the British Empire itself. 
England has considered Geneva as a complementary 
factor destined to eliminate dangers which could not be con- 
jured by the balance of power. But there arose a new delusion. 
In reality, Geneva was nothing but an international clearing 
office. For vital decisions it represented only so much 
force as the Powers behind it were disposed to lend to its 
proposals and resolutions. Where this transfer of force 
was lacking, Geneva remained wholly impotent. 
Pertinax (Echo de Paris, September 12, 1935) answered to 
Sir S. Hoare’s great speech of September 11 that the Secre- 
tary of State did not offer any positive guarantees, but 
remained in the traditional ideology of Geneva which leaves 
on one side the whole problem of execution. Pertinax says: 
What would happen if, in consequence of imminent events, Central 


Europe should be menaced by a reverse ? Would England extend her 
responsibilities ? No answer. We are invited to remember the 
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ordinary obligations of the Covenant. Mais, en fait, our obligations 
swell up enormously when British opinion is ready to fulfil them, 
but they rapidly vanish and became more than weak as soon as England 
draws back. 


It is simply astonishing to a foreigner that men of such 
high practical intelligence as the English political leaders seem 
incapable of seeing the most obvious weakness in this Geneva 
policy. They seem to think that it is safe to put lions in 
paper cages! There are now forces at work in the world that 
can only be tamed by force—and only by force directed by 
an unfailing, irresistible policy. England has hitherto 
allowed any kind of violation of the Treaty and of the 
Covenant by Germany. Hitler is the result of this strange 
tolerance and Mussolini’s African policy is another result of 
this weakness. 

If England had joined France in the justified occupation 
of the Ruhr instead of encouraging Germany to a suicidal 
resistance ; if England and France had occupied the Rhineland 
in 1933 as a reply to the illegal German rearmament, the 
worst fate would have still been spared to Europe—and to 
Germany. 

** PAN-EUROPE”’ HELPED “ ANTI-EUROPE.” 

The leading idea of British and French post-war pacifism 
was to draw Germany slowly and almost unconsciously into 
the international community. It was a fatal error and one 
that favoured Germany’s anti-European enterprise and pre- 
vented the rest of the world from acting in due time against 
these enterprises. Pan-Europa helped Anti-Huropa; the 
illusion that it was possible to build up a true European 
community with Germany blinded the nations to the anti- 
European element. No trustworthy system of co-operation 
between Germany and the rest of the world was possible or 
will be possible until Germany has undergone a second 
definitive defeat by the united forces of Europe—a defeat 
which might be without bloodshed. For Germany would 
appreciate in the face of a superior armed force that the 
game was not worth the candle. 

British MENACES AND BRITISH RESPONSIBILITIES. 

To conclude. England has threatened to leave the 

Continent to itself unless France will join her action against 
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Mussolini. But how is it possible for France to launch herself 
into such an action in favour of the pact after England has 
left her so strikingly alone in face of Germany ? Was it not 
just this uncertain and unreliable attitude, wholly incom- 
patible, besides, with a true adherence to the pact, that drove 
France into co-operation with Italy ? 

England thinks that it will be regrettable only for the 
Continent if she retires from her responsibilities. May she 
be spared from the experience of what would happen 
if Germany could succeed in getting the upper hand in 
Europe! All the moral and political authority of the British 
race in the coloured world will depend on the manner England 
succeeds in keeping order in Europe. But the time has passed 
where that was possible without the most resolute and far- 
reaching engagement of her forces on the Continent. Vienna 
is to-day even nearer to London than the Rhine. European 
destinies are being decided in Vienna. There is to-day the 
nerve centre of Europe, if not of the world. England retreat- 
ing from Central Europe is England retreating from herself. 

All these statements are weighty with far-reaching 
consequences. Nothing is more urgent than a radical revision 
of British European policy. 

The British Empire is the greatest secular force for peace 
in the world—and it depends on that peace. But the 
moment has come, in face of the long prepared attack on 
Europe, when this great Power must abandon insufficient 
methods for methods of well-combined and well-concentrated 
action. 

May it be forgiven to a sincere German admirer of British 
civilization if he explains himself frankly about some British 
shortcomings at a moment when the task of deflecting his 
own people from disastrous enterprises is necessary. 


F. W. ForRsTER. 


CO OO OOU8 OULU OUT 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT SEA 


THERE is an artless naiveté in one part of the apologia of our 
Committee of Foreign Secretaries for the naval agreement 
with Germany ; that, as a condition of it the Germans have 
promised, quite solemnly promised, that in future hostilities 
their submarines will not employ “ sink-without-a-trace ” 
methods, but will be subject to all the restrictions of humane 
consideration for the lives of crews and passengers of mer- 
chant ships taken as prizes which the laws of civilised warfare 
enact. It recalls irresistibly to the mind those child-life 
anecdotes which evoke the wistful smile and the comment : 
“Oh, the delightful, innocent dears.” It conjures up such 
idyllic memories of the days when we were very young, that 
it seems almost ungracious to bring the brutal bulldog Fact 
on the scene. 

But these are harsh times; not attuned to soothing 
lullabies. Let us unmuzzle Fact. 

In 1909 there was no longer a trace of doubt left in the 
minds of our responsible defence authorities that a German 
attack on the British Empire was certain (refer to the dis- 
cussions, public and private, of the Imperial Defence Con- 
ference opening July, 1909) ; and the date of the attack could 
be fixed with fair certainty. In the view of the British Ad- 
miralty experts, it would not be much later than the com- 
pletion by the Germans for war purposes of the Kiel Canal. 
That would be normally July, 1914, though the date could be 
advanced by hastening the work of construction. Also, in 
the view of the Admiralty experts, an important feature of 
the German plan would be an intense campaign of destruction 
directed against the food supply ships of Great Britain, not 
only by surface commerce destroyers, but by submarines. 
That was our “ Achilles’ heel”; the fact that the British 
Empire could be reduced to submission by starving out its 
chief citadel. 

A defensive policy against this was planned: to furnish 
as many as possible of the merchant ships engaged in food 
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transport with a single gun, mounted at the stern, and a small 
supply of ammunition ; and to include in their crews men 
competent to use these guns in defence. It was considered— 
rightly as the event proved—that this defensive armament, 
whilst giving no chance to a merchant ship to avoid being 
seized under circumstances of lawful warfare by an enemy 
warship, would give a high degree of immunity against 
illegitimate submarine attack. Encountering an Emden, a 
British merchant ship would expect to become a prize ; but 
encountering a submarine, intending to “sink without a 
trace,” the gun would be fairly efficacious in keeping the 
enemy off. 

The Germans’ response to this gave proof that before the 
actual outbreak of the war, they had planned to adopt “ un- 
restricted” submarine warfare against merchant shipping. 
A frenzied effort was made to secure the abandonment of the 
British defensive plan. Protests were lodged with Great 
Britain. Diplomatic representations in all likely quarters, 
especially in the United States, were made to have such 
defended merchant ships classed as warships. Shipowners 
were systematically (and in some cases successfully) canvassed 
to refuse to adopt the precaution. One favoured argument 
of the German propaganda was the danger to innocent British 
crews of having stocks of ammunition aboard! But our 
Admiralty was successful in having these defensive guns 
mounted on many of our food carriers before the war broke out. 
This was of great importance in ensuring our food supplies 
in 1914. The records show that the defended merchant ships 
enjoyed throughout a high degree of immunity from attack. 
This immunity in the early months of the war was of the 
highest value ; it averted a possible food panic. 

The defended merchant ship was not, of course, our only 
lifebuoy. One other was purely providential ; the fact that 
the Germans were fooled into believing that our vacillating 
Government would be betrayed into neutrality until France 
was Overcome ; consequently our declaration of war found 
much of their commerce-destroying instruments shut up in 
harbour. Yet another lifebuoy was the reward of wise fore- 
sight on our part. The Admiralty had planned (and the 
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plan worked out with wonderful success) to warn, when war 
broke out, every British ship at sea having a wireless receiver 
to leave the ordinary shipping tracks and to seek backways 
home. But it is not the purpose of this article to point out 
how we avoided stoppage of our food supplies in 1914, but to 
impress that the weapon on which Germany greatly relied 
was such a stoppage ; and that it contemplated from the outset 
using for the purpose illegitimate submarine warfare. 

In the march of events, Germany was disappointed in 
her expectation that the British Empire would be cozened 
into neutrality until Paris was occupied and the French were 
put to the question of whether they would secure favourable 
terms for themselves by allowing the use of their ports against 
England. The enemy’s prospect of “ victory before Christ- 
mas” (a victory over the British Empire as well as over 
France) vanished, and with the disappointment came a period 
of strategical irresolution. The plan of starving out Great 
Britain by means of illegitimate submarine warfare went into 
the background for a time. The official German records 
indicate that it was not strongly revived until the autumn of 
1916. Military objection was then raised to it ; that it would 
probably bring Denmark, Holland and Switzerland, and 
possibly the United States, into the field against Germany 
(References : Memorandum, 10/9/1916, of conference between 
German Admiralty and German Military Headquarters ; 
telegram, 23/9/1916 from the German Chancellor to the Kaiser). 
A letter from the German Chancellor to the German Military 
Headquarters, 5/10/1916, sums up: ‘“‘ Your Excellency gave 
it as your standpoint that, however anxious you were for the 
employment of this most ruthless weapon, the uncertain 
military situation, especially with regard to the friendly or 
unfriendly attitude of Holland and Denmark, did not enable 
you to give a decision one way or the other.” 

German Military Headquarters then set to the task of 
assembling troops which could “deal with’? Denmark and 
Holland in the event that unrestricted submarine warfare, 
destroying by illegal methods their commercial shipping, 
would force them into declarations of war. Late in 1916 
General Ludendorff, the German Chief Quartermaster-General, 
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reported : ‘‘ We have troops ready for use against Denmark 
and Holland, and can begin the unrestricted submarine 
campaign at the end of January, 1917.” 

There intervened the “ peace offers” of President Wilson, 
and of Germany (apparently concerted in some measure at 
least). The German Chancellor took the view that whilst 
there was any hope for Germany from these diplomatic moves, 
the ruthless submarine campaign should not be opened, but 
Military Headquarters pressed (Dispatch 26/12/1916) that there 
should be no further delay. At a conference (1/1/1917) 
between the Chancellor and the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Chancellor stated: ‘‘If the military authorities regard the 
U-boat campaign as necessary, I am not in a position to 
oppose them.” General Hindenburg answered: “ We are in 
a position to meet all eventualities against America, Den- 
mark, Holland, and even Switzerland. The submarine oper- 
ations in cruiser form [i.e., according to the laws of warfare] 
have hitherto brought us only a slightly greater measure of 
success. We need the most energetic and ruthless action 
possible. Therefore, the U-boat war must begin not later 
than February 1, 1917.” 

The German Ambassador to the U.S.A. pleaded (27/1/1917) 
for a postponement of this “ ruthless’ decision, stating that 
President Wilson was prepared to mediate for peace, but that 
the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare must have 
the effect of stopping his effort, and of eventually bringing 
the U.S.A. into the war against Germany. Nevertheless, the 
decision was taken. 

Thus, before the outbreak of the World War Germany 
planned to use her submarine force without regard to the 
laws of civilised warfare ; the proof rests with her strenuous 
efforts to veto a British plan to make this atrocity dangerous. 
During the war the only consideration in the German mind 
as to the date of bringing into use this ‘‘ most ruthless weapon ” 
was that of its effect upon her own prospects of victory. No 
argument was ever raised that it was against all the obliga- 
tions to which Germany was bound governing civilised war- 
fare ; nor of its inevitable result, the murdering of civilians, 
both of belligerent and neutral countries. 
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Now in 1935 we sign an agreement with Germany in which 
that country undertakes to restrict her naval tonnage to 35 
per cent. of British Empire naval tonnage, with the reserva- 
tion that in the submarine category, under certain circum- 
stances, Germany may build and equip up to 100 per cent. of 
our Empire tonnage; viz., to a strength in excess of the 
submarine strength that Great Britain maintains in Home 
waters. But there is the promise that this submarine force 
in future hostilities will be employed subject to restrictions 
of legal warfare, that is to say, under conditions depriving it 
of much of its value as a means of reducing us to submission 
by starvation. That promise is quite seriously put forward 
by a British Cabinet as a justification of the agreement, and 
as providing us with an element of security ! 

Perhaps, though, this childishness is a mask, behind which 
our Government are planning (with the least disturbance of 
world markets) to store in these islands at least six months’ 
stock of all food essentials for the population ; and (without 
letting too much to be known about it) to follow the path of 
Cromwellian policy of naval revival in the seventeenth 
century. In one year Cromwell devoted four-fifths of all the 
revenue of England to the service of the Navy. There is 
no need for as much as that; there is need for, at the very 
least, a return to the relative naval strength of 1914. 


FRANK Fox. 


HUNGARY MOVES TOWARDS GERMANY 


THERE are two interrogation marks in the present inter- 
national constellation in Europe. They are Poland and 
Hungary. Poland oscillates between an old alliance with 
France and a new and perhaps not very sincere friendship 
with Germany. Hungary has a close understanding with 
Italy and strong leanings towards Germany. Which of the 
two tendencies is likely to prove the most effective? In 
other words: If war were to break out in Europe, would 
Hungary take sides, and, if so, would she link her fortunes 
with those of Germany ? 

There can be no doubt that public opinion, for what it is 
worth, in Hungary is opposed to any departure from neu- 
trality ; the fear is openly expressed lest war should lead to 
the entire ruin and devastation of a country which, in loss of 
territory, suffered more than any other from the last war. 
Advocates of neutrality point out that, with the exception of 
the Austrian frontier, Hungary is ringed about with bitter 
foes; that her capital is less than twenty miles from the 
Czechoslovak aviation camps ; that her small standing army 
would be able to do little more than make an heroic but futile 
stand. This of course sounds like, common sense, but it 
needs qualification in several respects. The “ small standing 
army,” for example, is a fiction carefully and sedulously 
encouraged by the government, for as we shall see presently, 
Hungary is to-day capable of a much more serious military 
effort than her own public opinion believes. But the main 
thing that is wrong with this reasoning is that it carries no 
weight, for public opinion is a negligible quantity in Hungary. 
In this respect there is probably no country in Europe which 
is so deceptive as Hungary. Superficial foreign observers 
are impressed with the constitutional and _ liberty-loving 
traditions of the people ; they are no less impressed with the 
wonderful hospitality, the grand seigneur manners, the culture, 
the almost obtrusive “‘ gentlemanliness”’ of the upper-class 
Hungarians. They are inclined to believe that Budapest 
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is a kind of South-East European replica of the political 


- mentality of London or Paris, and that the Hungarian people 


are the heirs of a great Liberal tradition. They do not realise 
that the bulk of the nation is composed of peasants with no 
sense of political realities, and indeed with no interest in 
politics at all—except, perhaps, in its purely national aspects. 
They mistake Hungary’s Parliament for a real Parliament, 
whereas it is a turbulent but perfectly innocuous assembly of 
deputies elected under every form of corruption and terrorism 
by a series of ‘‘ rotten boroughs.” They mistake a veneer of 
culture for real traditional civilisation. In a word, they mis- 
take tinsel for real gold. Public opinion may be ruled out. 
It is of no account whatsoever. 

What, then, will shape the foreign policy of Hungary ? 
One answer to that question is supplied on a public square 
in the heart of the city of Budapest, where on a huge solitary 
flagstaff the national flag has flown at half-mast, night and 
day, for the past sixteen years. Hungary has lost the bulk 
of her territory. On every side she has gaping, bleeding 
wounds. The rights and the wrongs of it are another matter 
with which we are not at the moment concerned. What we 
are impelled to indicate is that so long as this state of things 
endures, Hungary will of necessity belong to the Revisionist 
camp in Europe, and her bitter, unrelenting hostility will be 
directed against the Little Entente. 

So long as Italy and Jugoslavia were at daggers drawn, 
the Hungarian position was not a difficult one. She leaned 
on Italy and set the hopes of her heart on Germany. Two 
assassinations radically altered the situation: the murder of 
Dr. Dollfuss, and that of King Alexander, forced Italy and 
Germany asunder, and brought Italy and Jugoslavia into line. 
Hungary, on paper, is still Italy’s friend. She is at this very 
moment giving Italy such tangible proofs of this friendship 
as may be expected to be profitable, for her tinned goods 
factories are working night and day in three shifts to supply 
the Italian army. Moreover, her financiers by buying German 
coal and handing it over to Italy are surmounting the difficulty 
created by the refusal of English and Welsh coalowners to 
grant further credits to ‘‘ bankrupt” Italy. All this not- 
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withstanding, the fact remains: Italy is to-day back in the 
Anti-Revisionist camp and Hungary remains impenitently 
Revisionist. Like the Franco-Polish alliance, the Italo- 
Hungarian entente still subsists in form, but has no real 
validity. 

To this broad trend of policy there must be added the 
personal factors. The pro-German elements in Hungarian 
ruling circles are daily increasing in number and influence. 
To understand why this should be so it is necessary to cast a 
glance backwards. For ten years Hungary was ruled by 
Count Bethlen, which really means by the old landed Magyar 
nobility, the traditional ruling class. During those ten years 
the Bethlen régime accumulated certain faults and defects 
that eventually led to its fall. A weak attempt to perpetuate 
aristocratic rule in a modified form under Count Julius 
Andrassy was of short and inglorious duration. Power passed 
into the hands of a General Staff officer, M. Gombés, one of 
the men who had been actively concerned in the ‘‘ White 
Terror ”’ that succeeded—and in cruelty surpassed—the “* Red 
Terror”’ of the Bela Kun episode; a General Staff officer, 
moreover, who had trained his guns on the Hapsburg King ; 
the man upon whose orders the shots were fired which pre- 
vented King Charles from reascending the throne of his 
fathers. 

M. Gombés has learnt a lot in the interval. His rule is 
far removed from Terrorism ; he maintains order by skilfully 
playing against each other the various groups and interests 
opposed to him, and even his almost regicide past would not 
prevent him now from making obeisance to young King Otto 
were circumstances to permit the latter to return. It is a 
changed Gombés with the rough edges smoothed down ; a man 
who, despite a certain rigidity of method due to his General 
Staff training, is above all else anxious to be let alone and 
not to make unnecessary trouble. But he has one other 
very fine quality which sometimes runs counter to his own 
pet desire: an unswerving loyalty to old friends. Those 
who stood by him in the “ White Terror ’’ days are now reap- 
ing the rewards of their fidelity. Not very rich rewards, 
perhaps, but still sufficient. He has installed them in com- 
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manding positions in the army and in the civil service, and he 
is now extending the process to the important spheres of 
Finance and the Press. 

The general result is stability and homogeneity, growth of 
public confidence, and the re-birth of a surprising—and in 
these days of universal nervous tension a most unusual— 
degree of optimism. That is all to the good, and the foreign 
visitor to Hungary is immediately struck by the fact that the 
country seems like an oasis of peace and order in the wind- 
swept desert of European perturbations. 

But while these consequences of the stabilisation of the 
Gombés regime may have a beneficent influence upon the 
internal situation, they are certainly less reassuring in the 
matter of foreign affairs. The Gombés “ young men ”— 
“young ’”’ is, of course, a relative term—are as unerringly 
drawn to National Socialism as steel filings to a high-powered 


_ magnet. Not that National Socialism is a force in Hungary 


itself. There is the inevitable National Socialist party, but 
it vegetates in obscurity ; it has no mass force in numbers 
or in influence behind it, partly because M. Gombés does not 
deem it desirable, and partly also because the historic function 
of National Socialism is being exercised with infinitely greater 
efficiency and unobtrusiveness by the Gombés government 
itself. This is especially and markedly true in three respects : 
Nationalistic spirit, Militarisation, and anti-Semitism. 
Hungarian anti-Semitism is of the Danubian variety, which 
differs very greatly from the German or Polish species. It is 
never violent. It does not incite or produce “ pogroms.” 
It is a civilised, almost deferential and polite, but decidedly 
adamant genus. There is no de jure anti-Semitism, but it 
exists de facto with undeniable force. Moreover, it is increas- 
ing. The Hungarian peasants are not, and never have been 
anti-Hebraic. The aristocracy has married so much Jewish 
money that it could not decently bite the hand that has fed 
it. In addition, it is too intelligent and humane to desire to 
indulge in archaic barbarism of this repulsive nature. But 
at the present moment neither the peasants nor the magnates 
have very much to say. Such “mass” foundation as the 
Gombés regime possesses is based upon the middle classes, 
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and the middle classes are definitely and impenitently anti- 
Semitic. 

Militarism is a darker and much more complex problem. 
On paper Hungary is presumably still subject to Treaty 
restrictions in the matter of armaments. In reality, as far 
back as ten years ago, Hungary deliberately shed herself of 
these embarrassing garments and cast them to the four winds 
of heaven. She did this without the blatant and cynically 
insolent trumpeting in which Hitlerite Germany proceeded to 
do the same thing in the spring of 1935. Swaviter in modo is 
a favourite method on the banks of the Danube, but this by 
no means precludes the upshot from being fortiter in re. The 
youth of Hungary is compelled, between the age of 14 and 18, 
to undergo military instruction and drill, under the so-called 
Levente scheme. Then at the age of 21 the young men are 
called up ; all are not taken, but all must prepare themselves 
for what is called the “ Assentierung,’ and those found 
physically and mentally fit must serve in the army. The 
period of service varies from nine to fifteen months. Stated 
more crudely, universal compulsory military service positively 
exists to-day, and in the emergency of an outbreak of war 
Hungary could put into the field not merely her “ legal” 
army of 37,000 men, but a force of something like 700,000 
trained soldiers. For years past, in secret, by devious ways, 
arms and equipment have either been manufactured or im- 
ported. Within the last few weeks a new supply of scores of 
thousands of Mannlicher army rifles have been brought from 
the Austrian “ Ostmarkische Sturmscharen ’’—Herr Schusch- 
nigg’s own formation—of course, with the knowledge and 
complicity of the Austrian Government. Then let it be 
noted that certain towns and districts in Hungary are as 
inaccessible to foreign visitors as is Tibet. For instance, the 
environs of Zyegedin and notably the town of Steinemangel 
(in Hungarian, Syombatel) which lies near to the Austrian 
and Jugoslavian frontiers. This town is the headquarters 
and chief depot of the secret but very powerful Hungarian 
Air Force. This questionable process of gradual and con- 
cealed armament, which was commenced under Count Bethlen, 
has been greatly intensified under the Gombés régime. In 
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the light of facts like these it is small wonder is it not that the 
Little Entente States should evince so much anxiety and 
suspicion in regard to Hungary, notwithstanding that this 
disquietude is regarded with an amused, if not contemptuous, 
astonishment in both London and Paris ? 

Regarding the third of the chief functions of the National 
Socialist-like tendency, namely, the fostering of an acute 
Nationalist and patriotic spirit among the people, little need 
be said. He who runs may read the signs and portents 
from one end of Hungary to the other. Nor actually should 
this occasion any surprise. Hungary was ruthlessly carved 
up, and no strenuous effort on the part of the government 
is required to keep constantly aglow the patriotic fervour and 
the passionate indignation of the race. 

The Gombés combination is, therefore, moving along lines 
almost parallel to those of German National-Socialism. 
Moreover, the members of the coferie are personally attracted 
and allured by Hitlerite ideology. They, like their leader, 
first came into prominence as actors in the counter-revolution 
against the short-lived Hungarian Soviet State. The pro- 
scribed Communist party is in Hungary to-day a completely 
negligible force—consisting of a couple of thousand irre- 
sponsible youths without organisation, without leaders of 
any acumen, and bereft of any considerable funds. But the 
government is not thereby deceived. Once bitten twice shy. 
Although Hungarian Communism may be in a state of coma 
which singularly resembles death, it is still not unaware that 
Communism in Europe appears to be a live and missionary 
force. And in the East there looms the formidable military 
power of a Soviet State, the political influence of which is 
daily growing in Prague, and is said to be even penetrating 
both the Chancelleries of Bucharest and Belgrade. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that in their isolated fastness on the 
palace-crowned hills of Buda, the present rulers of Hungary 
are keenly alive to the fact that the Berlin dictator figures 
as the heroic and irresistible champion of European order 
against the invading hordes of a dissolute Communism. 

A contributory cause appears to be the impression preva- 
lent in certain quarters of Budapest that Signor Mussolini 
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is nearing the nadir of his spectacular reign ; that the House of 
Savoy, with the army at its back, is menacing the very ins 
existence of the Fascist régime, and that the Abyssinian 
adventure must be regarded as the last throw of a desperate 
gambler. This view may be, and doubtless is, fundamentally I ' 
wrong, but it is widely held, and it strengthens the pre- A 
disposition to stand in with Germany. Finally, there have 
been the missionary efforts of Herr Goering. This redoubtable Ps 
representative of German ideals and policy seems to have ‘i 
been lavish in promises and assurances to the Hungarian Ch 
authorities. They may be summarised in much the following wr 
fashion :— . 

In the event of war, Germany would force her way south- 4 
wards, through North and East Austria, checkmate the wt 
Czechs, and throw a mighty army on the Hungarian frontier. 
Germany is, if not invincible, at least enormously strong, and - 
no apprehension need be felt in throwing in one’s lot with her. en 
And as for the strength of the hostile anti-Revisionist coalition, ne 
why that is a mere bogy. The Little Entente is a leaking ih 
ship. Who can tell where Jugoslavia will stand? The we 
German-speaking battalions of Czechoslovakia will march into 
the German camp with flying colours. Italy is likely to be wes 
paralysed by the Abyssinian encounter. Japan and Finland, fr 
not to speak of Poland, will take care of Soviet Russia. And 
as for Great Britain—and be it known that this is a favourite | ™ 
refrain in Berlin to-day, even as it was in 1914—she will at ~ 
the worst remain neutral ! the 

This, without a single word of exaggeration, is the burden a 
and the lay of Herr Goering’s song. The Hungarian rulers 
are much too intelligent to adopt as final, or even as possessing 
the verisimilitude of fact, this imaginative sketch of European 
developments. But it would be idle to deny that some of this 
exposition of possibilities has sunk deep; the more so as 
certain of the prognostics harmonise so intrinsically with 
Hungarian wishes and aspirations. 

Tosum up. Hungary, under her present rulers and of her 
own accord, will do nothing to endanger European peace. 
She will seek no quarrels. She will raise no thorny problems 
—not even that of a Hapsburg restoration. Nor is there the 
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slightest danger of internal convulsions that might spread to 
external complications. In all these things Hungary remains 
to-day a model of European order and a small pillar of world- 
peace. But ! Should war break out on a European 
scale, the Government of Budapest will not stand idly by. 
It will throw its sword into the fray on the side of Germany. 
And that sword is much keener and more powerful than most 
people believe. 

There remains one question. Supposing the foregoing 
analysis of the situation to be accurate, would the Gombés 
Government be able to swing into martial line a nation that 
seems genuinely and even obstinately convinced that partici- 
pation in a war would be a tragic blunder, and that neutrality 
is the only path to sagacious development and enduring 
security ? 

Close examination of the Hungarian internal situation 
compels an unqualified answer in the affirmative. Two 
elements lead to that conclusion, the first physical and the 
second sentimental or psychological. First, there is in 
Hungary no group, no party, no sect, no outstanding leader 
capable of overthrowing the present government or of pre- 
venting it, if occasion arises, from dragging the nation into 
war. And the second is, that this super-patriotic people, 
fired with very real territorial and racial grievances, and 
subject to the fatalistic influences of its Oriental origins, will 
march into battle, singing its inspiriting and _ belligerent 
refrains, even although it realises in its heart of hearts that 
the conflict is a forlorn hope and utter defeat its inevitable 
conclusion. 


W. WALTER CROTCH. 
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THE NEW GHETTO 


PROMINENT Nazi speakers have expressed their surprise at 
references in the foreign Press to a new wave of anti-Semitism 
in Germany during the last month. There has been no new 
wave, they say, nothing but the continuation of the move- 
ment’s settled policy. And the Nazi movement is now 
identical with the German Government. They are so far 
justified in saying there has been no new wave, because 
isolated assaults upon Jews have taken place without inter- 
ruption during the last few months, just as they have ever 
since the end of 1933, when the original orgy of beatings and 
physical violence was curbed. At that time such events 
were alluded to as “ regrettable incidents inevitable at times of 
revolution.” Now apparently they are part of a settled policy. 

They are, in the language of the German law courts, the 
result of popular indignation at Jewish impertinence. Jews 
in Germany are, unluckily for themselves, impertinent 
enough still to exist. The Nazis are justified in denying that 
smashing the windows of Jewish shops and beating individual 
Jews with belts and cudgels constitutes a new wave of anti- 
Semitism. It merely marks the rising tide. Mention of these 
events has been rare in the foreign Press, although recently 
The Times reported a case in Munich, where a Jewish store- 
keeper, wounded three times during the war, was reminded 
by insulting notices on his shop front of Hitler’s ideas about 
making a country fit for heroes to live in. Reports of these 
and similar incidents have been rare, mainly because they 
have taken place in small towns and the victims are too 
fearful of consequences to themselves or their families to 
make complaint. A minority living under terror does not 
seek publicity, except as a last resort. Occasionally, however, 
a Jew, who has been knocked down and beaten by roughs, 
does prosecute, but, in such cases, his assailants get off with 
the fine of a few shillings. After all, Dr. Goebbels has publicly 
stated, more than once, that the Jews are vermin. If his 
listeners treat them as such, there is no cause for surprise. 
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On the other hand, it is curious that such incidents should 
have been staged in Berlin under the noses of foreign visitors 
and foreign correspondents, unless one accepts the suggestion 
of the Nazi Press that the Jews did it themselves in order to 
bring discredit upon the régime. According to Dr. Goebbels, 
these outbreaks were due to the way in which the Jews have 
abused the lamb-like patience of the Government, and have 
aroused general indignation by their aggressive and over- 
bearing behaviour. Up till now, when it was necessary to 
give expression to popular feeling, it was easy to mobilize a 
sufficient number of Hitler Jugend and storm troopers to 
demonstrate before the doors of Jewish shopkeepers accused 
of malpractices, or the lodgings of a girl who had been seen at 
a dance with a Jewish partner. Having given vent to their 
disapproval by singing one of the popular choruses about 
Death to the Jews, the crowd had the satisfaction of seeing 
their victim arrested ‘‘ for his own protection.” It is possible 
that this particular form of Jew-baiting was beginning to 
grow stale, and, for this reason, it was thought necessary to 
refresh public memory about Jewish arrogance. After all, if 
there are people who believe that Jews kill Christian children 
for ritual purposes, if there are people who believe Streicher’s 
recent statement that all Jews are fornicators, there are prob- 
ably people ready to believe that Jews in Germany still 
behave with aggressive arrogance. After being debarred from 
seaside resorts, and seeing their children ruthlessly expelled 
from convalescent homes, after being excluded from hotels and 
driven out of swimming-baths, after being subjected to every 
humiliation which it is possible for one man to conceive and 
to inflict upon another, the Jews, Dr. Goebbels says, remain 
obstinately arrogant. 

A stiff-necked race, surely, of whom anything may be 
believed by citizens of the Third Reich. National Socialism, 
as Hitler has said in Mein Kampf, does not require calm 
understanding or accurate knowledge. So long as the body is 
strong and capable of obeying the drill sergeant’s orders, it 
matters little if the brain is filled with the crassest ignorance 
and the blackest prejudice. 

In Germany their pride is about all that will soon be left 
to the Jews. Debarred from entering the professions, German 
Jews have attempted to find new means of existence as 
artisans. No Christian employer dare take Jewish appren- 
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tices. Technical courses designed for Jewish pupils have been 
closed as a result of disturbances organized by local Nazi 
officials, even where the lads in training intended to emigrate 
to Palestine. Up till recently, especially in the large towns, 
Jewish owners of factories, shops or banks have been able to 
maintain themselves. They have maintained themselves 
despite occasional threats of arrest unless they agreed to sell 
their business to a non-Jewish competitor, but their position 
in trade and industry is becoming daily more precarious. 
Blackmailers have reaped a rich harvest by threatening to 
produce trumped-up charges of immorality unless their 
demands were met. It must be recorded, in this connection, 
that a Jewish business man who had the firmness to resist 
such a menace succeeded in getting the blackmailer punished 
by Dr. Goebbels himself. Yet the threat, unless payment is 
made, that the man’s, or, for that matter, the girl’s, name will 
appear in the newspapers as guilty of the crime of ‘‘ promoting 
racial bastardy ” is, in most cases, effective. The victim pays. 
And apart from such methods, Jewish trade is getting in- 
creasingly difficult. Customers of long standing write that 
they are obliged to sever connections, because if it were known 
their goods were obtained from Jewish sources their business 
would be ruined. 

Julius Streicher, in a recent newspaper interview, described 
the measures he had taken at Nuremberg to segregate the 
Jews. A special restaurant had been set aside for them. A 
special hotel was permitted to receive Jewish visitors. All 
these measures, Streicher cynically said, had been taken for 
their protection. The medieval Ghetto was also created for 
Jewish protection, and its walls in Nazi Germany are rising 
rapidly. 

Since the above was written new decrees have been 
issued in the direction of reconstituting the Ghetto. Jews may 
reflect, as they strive to adapt themselves to an existence 
depending on the tolerance of the local Nazi leader, that 
even so did their ancestors depend on the changing humours 
of Emperor, Prince, or Bishop. The flag for which 12,000 
German Jews gave up their lives has gone, and with it the 
memory of the debt owed by Germany to her Jewish citizens. 
The good they did is forgotten, its record is expunged, only 
that, among half a million souls, there have been some criminals 
and some Communists is remembered. 

The twilight of the Ghetto descends upon the German 
Jews, but its dusk is not likely to bring them peace. 


LEONARD G. MONTEFIORE. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEy recently asked the question: 
“Can Sociology become a Science?” His answer was that 
“ sociology can only succeed if it pushes the machinery of 
scientific integration on to a new level, when it will have 
done a great deal towards converting science from a series 
of isolated social nerve-centres into what it should and might 
become—a real brain for society.” 

An unsophisticated person may doubt, however, whether a 
new level of social integration would suffice to transform 
sociology into a science. It is true that, according to the 
dictionary, sociology is a science—“ the science that treats 
of man as a social being, in the origin, organization and 
development of human society and human culture, especially 
on the side of social and political institutions, including 
ethics, political economy, etc.’’—yet since, pace Professor 
Huxley, this thought is a child of the wish, let us be more 
modest than he. Let us inquire whether one single side of 
sociology, namely, political economy—and is it not in its 
economic relationships that human society is confessedly 
disintegrated ?—can become a science. 

An obvious question to be answered, although Professor 
Huxley failed to invoke the analogy, is what characterises 
the sciences which have admittedly attained to that dignity ? 
The answer is that these sciences possess a unit or units for 
measuring the matter with which they deal. That science 
involves measurement with the aid of units which are con- 
stant, though arbitrary, is surely apparent to a low-brow. 
The physicist cannot dispense with the metre, the gramme 
and a thermometer, while every investigator in the field of 
electricity employs the ampére, the volt and the watt. 
And political economy concerns the wealth of a nation, as of 
nations, but no unit of wealth either for a nation or for the 
world has been adopted up to the moment. Indeed, it was 
stated in cold print a few years ago, even if the challenge 
escaped the notice of sociologists, that political economy is 
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not a science and cannot be a science because it lacks a 
unit—a unit for measuring wealth. 

This disconcerting conclusion may be found in a book 
entitled The Overseas Illusion, by Alexander Maclaurin, 
published in 1920, and the whole of its first chapter was 
devoted to showing the paramount necessity to every science 
of establishing a unit of measurement, with particular reference 
to the complex units employed in organic chemistry, the 
author of this work being a Scottish analytical chemist. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Maclaurin did not pursue the good work 
or himself formulate an economic unit. 

Now everyone knows that the measure of wealth is 
neither its length, nor weight, nor strength, but its value. 
That value must be the corner-stone of political economy 
is the opinion expressed in most of the learned treatises 
published during the last hundred and fifty years. Thus 
thousands of pages—yes, dear reader, thousands, though you 
may have read none—have been devoted to elucidating the 
notion of value, but with so little success—it is clear that 
you have missed nothing by missing the thousands of pages— 
that the modern economist, instead of propounding a unit 
of value, has merely proposed to abolish the use of the word 
and to substitute another word the meaning of which few 
readers are likely to know—the word ophelimity! And, 
since it is also clear that the notion of value cannot be 
adequately treated in a short article, we are forced to fall 
back, in order to decide whether Political Economy is a 
science, upon its sole branch, which does not involve this 
notion. 

Should a nation grow for itself and manufacture for itself 
everything that it can well grow and manufacture, or would 
it be better advised to purchase its requirements from other 
countries whenever the foreign price is lower than the home 
price ? 

Economic theorists favour the latter notion and condemn 
what they call exaggerated nationalism, by which they mean 
any manifestation of economic nationalism. On the other 
hand, the Governments of almost every country tend to 
adopt more and more the former notion, Did not a leading 
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article in The Times announce not so many years ago that 
“under every known political system free trade practice is 
rejected except by the Englishman and the Turk”? Adding 
that “ under all political systems protectionist theory remains 
incredible to trained thinkers.” 

But, again, sociology can never become a science so long 
as its theories and practices are at variance, and since free 
trade practice is rejected to-day even by the Englishman, an 
earnest reader may welcome a fresh orientation on free trade 
theory. 

This theory was first mooted in the eighteenth century 
by Adam Smith. His thesis, and that of his followers, was 
that England benefits by buying grapes from France, instead 
of attempting to grow them in hothouses, not because French 
grapes are cheaper or because money is saved, but because 
labour is saved. It would cost England less labour or time 
to produce some exports which will pay for grapes than to 
produce the grapes for herself. The same argument applies 
to any imports in the production of which a country is at a 
natural disadvantage, so that the free importation of what 
may be termed exotic natural produce is beneficial to all 
countries. Further, since no country has ever been so ill- 
advised as to exclude foreign produce which Nature precludes 
it from producing, the theory of Free Trade and its practice 
are so far in accord. 

But in the early part of the nineteenth century most 
countries were importing manufactured goods from England, 
and Free Traders assumed that this was a part of Nature’s 
plan. They assumed that Great Britain had a natural advan- 
tage over other nations in industry. In the words of an 
eminent economist: “ It is this principle (economy of labour) 
which determines that wine shall be made in France and 
Portugal, that corn shall be grown in America and Poland, 
and that hardware and other goods shall be manufactured in 
England.” And the extraordinary conception that England 
was pre-ordained to monopolize industry was founded on 
the belief that her supremacy in manufacturing was due to 
her coal and mineral deposits, a natural advantage which 
was denied to other countries. 
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It follows that the theory of Free Trade as regards what 
may be termed indigenous industrial products was soon at 
odds with practice, for not only do many countries share 
this natural advantage but they proceeded use it. They 
too have become industrialized. England has long ceased 
to be the workshop of the world. 

But if the notion of Nature as the progenitor of free trade 
theory must now be abandoned—so late as 1850 Free Trade 
was described as “ the international law of The Almighty”— 
a reader may well wonder how our economic pundits managed 
to secure support for their contention that the free importation 
of indigenous industrial products benefits Great Britain. They 
succeeded through the aid of a famous politician—through the 
aid of Richard Cobden, on the plinth of whose statue are in- 
scribed the words, ‘‘ He gave the people cheap bread’! For the 
cheapness of foreign food and manufactures makes an appeal 
to the majority of voters. It saves their pockets, so that a 
trusting electorate is easily persuaded that lower prices must 
advantage everybody or the country. 

Nevertheless, and although “ protectionist theory remains 
incredible to trained thinkers,” no scientist would argue from 
the particular to the general, or disregard the interests of all 
those engaged in producing food and manufactures. Indeed, 
if imported goods are paid for by exported goods, as all 
authorities are agreed, it is the cost to a country of producing 
at home both the imported and exported article which should 
be compared rather than the price of home and foreign goods 
to an individual. This elementary truth was stressed, 
as we have noticed, by the early economists, but J. S. Mill 
came along and declared that a comparison of costs in two 
industries in the same country was an abstraction and afforded 
no practical measure of the advantages of international 
commerce. Present-day economists would seem to be of the 
same opinion because such a comparison is never attempted. 
And since it is idle to talk of the benefits of international 
trade without being able to measure or calculate them, we 
propose to prove that the comparison of costs in two home 
industries is and always has been a practical proposition. 
That in any industry the cost of producing an article 
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plus the profit obtained on its sale constitutes its price needs 
no proof, but the export price of British coal is so low that 
no profit is obtained. If one can believe a recent Report of a 
Court of Inquiry into the Mining Industry this price does not 
provide a living wage, the wages of the miners hewing such 
coal being brought up to the subsistence level out of the 
higher prices realised for coal sold at home. Consequently, 
the cost of mining, say, £1,000 worth of British coal for 
export is equal to its price or at least £1,000. 

Now for the costs in an industry whose products are 
imported. Under Free Trade, and it is its scientific basis we 
are investigating, Great Britain imported thousands of motor- 
cars per annum. According to our quinquennial Census of 
Production the automobile industry yields one of the highest 
net increments, or the highest wages-cum-profits per worker. 
Consequently, to produce £1,000 worth of motor-cars in 
Great Britain costs definitely less than their price or less 
than £1,000. 

It is also feasible to compare the costs in these two 
industries in labour or time. For the biggest item in manu- 
facturing costs is wages, and from the cost in wages and the 
hourly rate of wages in an industry one can calculate the 
hours or time expended on its products. One has only to 
divide the first by the second. And, since the hourly rate 
of wages earned on motor-cars for home consumption is 
higher than that earned on coal for export, less labour or time 
would be expended on producing £1,000 worth of automobiles 
for ourselves than on £1,000 worth of coal for the foreigner. 

Consequently, a comparison of costs in home industries 
is no abstraction, but shows that the exportation of coal 
and the importation of motor-cars increases costs in Great 
Britain, or results in a national loss. Consequently, also, 
economic nationalism has a sociological justification. Free 
Trade in indigenous industrial products is an anti-national 
policy, and a League of Nations which fosters it is doomed 
to disintegration. 


J. S. Hecnt. 


BADALIA HERODSFOOT RE-READ 


Kip.ine’s solitary story of the East End of London, with its 
revelation of courage and ferocity, remains with us to-day 
as the outstanding experience of the year in which it was 
published.* Re-read after 42 years, can we say, That could 
not happen to-day ? And by “ That’ we mean the personal 
violence ; for most of this wonderful cameo is just life and 
will remain true to all time. 

What did happen? Tom Herodsfoot married Badalia, a 
wild girl of the market, beat her cruelly, and deserted her for 
another. Pending the return of her Odysseus, Badalia, 
rough, but honest and brave to a fault, became the trusted 
almoner and adviser of all the emissaries of the various 
churches who believed themselves to be relieving poverty in 
her street. Two, in particular, the C. of E. “ curick ” and the 
R.C. priest, learned to trust her implicitly. A wicked old 
woman, whose deceptions of these philanthropists Badalia 
thwarted, made it her business to inform Tom that Badalia 
was being “‘ kept by the curick and getting pounds and pounds 
a week.” Tom was drunk, and between punishing Badalia 
for the alleged unfaithfulness (all our observers assure us 
that convention would still support him in this) and trying 
to get the “ curick’s’’ money from her, he dealt her fatal 
injuries and made off. The two clergymen, getting the 
news, came rushing round, but were only in time to be assured 
by Badalia that the homicide was a ‘“ Man from outside. 
Never seed ’im no more’n Adam. Drunk, I s’pose. S’elp 
me Gawd that’s truth.” 

Of that whole phenomenon of wife beating, and sub- 
mission to it, and of any change which may have taken place 
in it in thirty years, the following points may, after consulta- 
tion with a wide variety of experienced observers, be made 
with a fair amount of confidence :— 

It has greatly diminished. That is true, although every 
one of these observers, upon being asked this question, im- 
*In the volume entitled Many Inventions, and in the year 1893. 
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mediately replies by quoting an example in active operation 
now (“‘a man we know knocked his wife down with her baby 
in her arms the other day’’), and goes on to add that the 
woman of to-day shields her man as did the woman of the past, 
“Most unlucky I was, Miss: ran into a lamp-post in the 
*Arrow Road!” 

How far is it a question of drink? “ Only a real brute 
ever struck his wife, sober, even in the old days; and real 
brutes were, and are, rare.” Would it all come back if gin 
were sold again at 2s. a bottle? It is very doubtful, for the 
convention has changed. It was customary to get drunk on 
Saturday; and, since the wife was certain to comment 
upon the disastrous diversion of “her money” for the 
purpose, blows and kicks were sure to follow. Changes of 
convention are far more powerful and effective things than 
our explanations of them. That convention has appreciably 
changed. Conventions do not change quickly. Why should 
this one have changed in a single generation ? 

Perhaps the cinema is the most important factor, for the 
cinema holds to-day the important position once held by Beau 
Nash, or his greater forerunner, Petronius, that of arbiter 
elegantie. The cinema husband does not beat the cinema 
wife for the simple reason that they are both Americans ; 
and, whatever the facts, America has always exacted at least 
an outward chivalry towards women which requires the 
omission of such an incident. [The cinema has achieved this 
change of convention as inexorably as it has brought in the 
leather(?) covered easy chair in the inevitable “ lounge.’’] 
The domestic by-products of an evening at the cinema, 
whither his wife very likely accompanies him, are quite 
different from those following the older type of evening spent 
at the tavern “ with his feet in the sawdust” soaking down 
beer. Among less important but admissible explanations 
of the change of convention may be included these. There 
is said to be greater readiness of the younger women to appeal 
to the magistrate. Again, the ill-used woman has now a 
more real alternative. This latter change is due to increase 
in the variety of women’s employment and in women’s wages ; 
to the readiness of the Public Assistance Authority to give 
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outdoor relief to applicants without requiring a restoration 
of the family unity as a condition ; the readiness with which 
the Poor’ Law Authority comes to the rescue of unhappily 
placed children—the anxious mother who decides to leave a 
brutal husband knows that her children will, in fact, be 
cared for ; while for herself there is the fact that an adequately 
stamped insurance card gives her a right to unemployment 
benefit and sickness benefit regardless of her connubial 
position. 

The effects of housing developments are difficult to assess. 
In so far as the tall tenement has replaced the little two- 
storey house with its own back yard, it has operated power- 
fully against home life. On the other hand, the progressive 
reduction in the size of the family exerts an immense influence. 
The days when there was always a baby being nursed or 
being sick, and its “‘ washing’ was always hanging up across 
the kitchen, were days for the husband to spend the evening 
elsewhere ; and thirty years ago they covered most of his 
working life. With far fewer babies the wife is much more 
available as evening companion to her husband. 

The prodigious development of public social services has 
not only brought the alternative incomes and subsistences 
already mentioned. It has brought an immense army of 
officers to the doors of the people. It is necessary, however, 
to distinguish these visits quite sharply from those of the 
‘“curick,” Brother Victor or Sister Eva in Kipling’s story. 
The development of the public social services have largely 
driven that type off the field, and with them has gone their 
outlook and method of work. Any quantity of chapter and 
verse can be given to show that from the School Meals debates 
in 1906, right through thousands of pages of Hansard, down 
to and including those upon the Unemployment Bill, 1933-4, 
and upon the Housing Bill, 1935, all parties in Parliament 
have set their faces like flint against admitting any elements 
of personal service and individual care into the administration 
of the national social services whether designed to benefit 
the aged, the adolescent, the sick, the unemployed, the war- 
wounded, the widow, the orphan, or the so-called slum- 
dweller (taking the Acts in their chronological order from 
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1908 to 1935). Parliament has aimed at great generosity, 
| but always on impersonal mass treatment lines; and has 

rejected and frowned upon individual or family care as 
undemocratic, “‘ Nosey Parkerish,” and savouring of feudalism 
and the Lady Bountiful. The Local Authorities have moved 
steadily in the same direction, although, in their case, a 
tradition of individual care, in full foree down to 1905, had 
to be got rid of. Kipling thoroughly understood those 
tendencies and Badalia is his magnificent warning of the 
dangers inherent in them. 

If it is exceptional for the husband of to-day, not being so 
often drunk, to beat his wife, does he show her greater con- 
sideration in other ways? Let us not forget that it is only 
the convention that has changed. Many a man wants all 
the week, under the lash of her far more effective tongue, to 
keep his paltry “end up” by striking her. He never has 
the pluck to try until he is drunk. Does he give her a more 
generous proportion of his earnings than he used to do? 
Does he give her ‘“‘ her money’ more regularly ? It is much 
more difficult than might be supposed to ascertain the truth 
upon this question. At first almost every experienced first- 
hand observer will reply “No. He keeps back for gambling 
what he used to keep for drink. When he loses heavily, she 
does not get ‘her money.’ Dreading the consequent arrears 
of rent and sour looks of the shopkeeper, she protests. She 
gets rough words in return, and none too seldom a blow.” 
A man known to the present writer beats his wife each time 
he loses on a horse race, on the plea that she “ curses his bets.” 
The reader will recall precisely the same attitude in the 
body-snatcher in A Tale of Two Cities, which Dickens places 
circa 1792. 

When pressed for more examples, social workers perceive 
the political implications and adopt a defensive attitude. 
Clearly, if the woman’s troubles are largely due to lack of 
consideration by her husband, the case for more and more 
public social services is weakened. But practically all social 
workers are advocates of extensions of the social services. 
Consequently they suppress information about inconsiderate 
husbands. This reaction of theirs has the merit of inducing 
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them to bring forward eagerly every instance known to them 
of husbands who “ put their pay envelope intact upon the 
mantelpiece.” ‘“‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee ’’ (Genesis 3, 16). Kipling, eminent 
Bible student, was clearly commenting upon this text when 
he wrote Badalia. But that is a big question beyond the 
scope of this article. We will only say here that if Aldous 
Huxley and his set are right; if the deep, passionate, 
indestructible attachments, upon which Scott never tired of 
dwelling, are things of the past ; if the women of this country 
abandon that dream, and adopt the same callous, contractual 
attitude towards the obligations of wife and mother that 
her man and her children so often do; then we are in for a 
drastic modification of our social structure. 

Kipling certainly touches upon the prevalence of wife- 
beating and of habitual endurance of it; but he also makes 
it clear that Badalia does not belong to the beaten but 
unresisting type. Far from it! She belongs to the group 
who settle differences by fighting. He is careful to tell us 
that had Tom, drunk or sober, not been Badalia’s paramount 
romance, she might have condescended to give him some- 
thing to remember. Badalia refrained from smashing Tom 
because she loved him, and she bore him no ill-will when she 
realised that he had murdered her; but Kipling is careful to 
put into her mouth the statement that had Jenny, her rival, 
fallen into her hands she, Jenny, would have received terrible 
bodily punishment. As for Tom, Badalia would, we believe, 
have regarded it as akin to child murder to give him a real 
“pasting.” There is nothing pathetic about fights in the 
group whose females, more than its males, settle quarrels by 
violence. It is true that Providence deals out strength and 
skill most unequally. There are plenty of big powerful 
bullies among women. But Providence also frequently 
restores the balance by the gift of courage and force of 
character like Badalia’s. 

Now arises the question, Has fighting, and the apprecia- 
tion of fighting as the best and sanest method of settling 
quarrels, diminished in Badalia’s social group? The best- 
qualified observers hesitate most to answer either ‘‘ Yes ”’ or 
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“No.” The price of alcohol exerts an influence, for passions 
require to be aroused to the pitch when the arbitrament of 
violence becomes unavoidable ; but then, again, it is amazing 
to note the number of “double Scotches” these women 
manage somehow to pay for. 

The fact that thirty years ago women were never seen at 
boxing matches, whereas now they go in large numbers, 
throws a little light, perhaps, upon more than one of the 
mysteries we have been discussing. 

Readers may be curious to know what happens when the 
husband of a woman of the group that fights has the temerity, 
in his cups, to lift his hand to her. The present writer 
remembers the reply to that question given by a woman 
of marked mental and spiritual capacity, but a martyr to 
migraine! She explained, with a smile full of a divine 
benevolence, that she was an excellent shot with a dinner 
plate and that he did not generally require a second! Would 
not Kipling, if cross-examined, quote himself and say of his 
heroine, Badalia, “‘ A pore benighted ’eathen, but a first-class 
fighting man.’’ Contemplation of the frieze in the British 
Museum representing the battle of the Amazons and the 
Lapithal will convince anyone that it was, in the favourite 
phrase of the Duke, “ A fine run thing.” 

What chance’ had the most bloodthirsty pirate against 
Mary Read when her heart was involved ? 


J. C. PRINGLE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


To modern youth the unfeigned gratitude of former literary 
men for the excellence of their schooling must make galling 
reading. They were able to appreciate good writing and 
were so taught that they gave no quarter in deriding bad 
work, being sure enough of their accepted canons to eschew 
nervous remonstrance. If sometimes they were too sure, 
the great amount of good heavily outweighed the evil. 

How different are matters to-day! In every ten boys 
who leave their secondary school at sixteen or seventeen, 
the minds of, anyway, seven of them are completely bare of 
literary appreciation. To them their English lessons have 
been so many wasted hours that could more usefully have 
been spent in preparing for the great be-all and end-all 
of their lives—the making of money. 

It is that last ideal that constitutes, as anyone will admit, 
the grossest mistake that can be imagined, a mistake that 
already has cost the people of Great Britain, not to mention 
those of other industrial communities, what little happiness 
they had before obtained. Peace is gone, leisure is gone, 
culture is going. Literature will soon go too. Of what use 
are the works of Shakespeare, the poems of Shelley, of Keats, 
of Wordsworth in the making of money ? 

If our secondary schools are unable to inculcate a very 
different scale of values from that now advanced, then we 
may confidently give up hope. To teach the young of eternal 
things, of the essential, everlasting freshness of beauty, of 
the need for simplicity is the duty of the schoolmaster. 
Instead, the pupils are preoccupied with the material facts 
of this, that, and the other, out of sympathy with everything 
that does not explain itself to them at immediate glance. 

And why? The answer is provided at once to anyone 
who will take the trouble to look into the present methods of 
teaching literature. The scope of this article does not take 
in other subjects, some of which could also bear more 


intense scrutiny. 
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The School Certificate Examination, as now constituted, 
forms the root of the trouble. Excellent in planning and 
construction where technical or linguistic subjects are con- 
cerned, it fails miserably to do justice to Literature. 

The Literature Examination at present consists of a 
detailed testing of the pupils in two or more classical or at 
all events suitable, works; for example: a Shakespearian 
play and possibly one of the Canterbury Tales. The pupils 
have had ample time to learn these pieces by heart, necessary 
because the test consists partly in the recognition of chosen 
excerpts. An essay and possibly a précis are also included. 
The pupil, likely enough, will be required to give his views 
upon a certain work, and reasons for preference or otherwise, 
over Other works. And here is the core of the matter. That 
the set pieces are good literature he knows by inference, but 
the reasons for their being accepted as such he hardly ever 
understands and has, therefore, no genuine views upon the 
subject at all. How should he? His powers of criticism have 
been entirely neglected by his teacher, they remain virgin, 
undeveloped, simply because the teacher has no time to spare 
upon the development of those powers. He is pricked onwards 
by the necessity of getting his class through the examination, 
and to do that he is bound to forgo all pleasure in his teaching 
and force his boys to learn the recitation that is so integral 
a part of the paper. 

He knows that in after-life most will look back with 
regret at the poor surface scratching that was the best he 
could give them. He knows that they will have to learn 
all that they require to know of English Literature after their 
normal schooling is over. 

Now this is unfair to the schoolboy, particularly to him 
who leaves early, at sixteen, with his literary appetite not 
even aroused. He will continue through life either frankly 
scoffing at those “highbrows”’ who profess to enjoy the 
classics, or else shyly endeavouring to enjoy them himself, an 
accomplishment that becomes more difficult as the reader 
becomes older. His life, as with most others, will probably 
be drab and uninspiring, unenlightened by any inkling of a 
greater meaning, a truer beauty, than he can reach unaided. 

These inadequacies in the teaching of literature can be 
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filled in only one way, and that is to give the schoolmaster 
an untrammelled hand in the teaching of his subject. Let 
him be allowed to teach without the fear of examination in 
the near future inexorably forcing him onwards; let him 
dilly-dally here and there upon his favourite authors, ex- 
plaining their methods and ideals through the finest convey- 
ance of all, that is: his own appreciation of their beauty. 
Apart from the purely technical aspects, such as syntax, 
the rules of précis writing, the accepted form for an essay, 
remove the examination altogether. Schoolmasters’ methods 
may differ, their preferences certainly will, but the boy, with 
a good grounding in criticism and comparative values behind 
him, will at least be able to distinguish those of most 
importance, whether to himself personally or to the com- 
munity at large, instead of fumbling about in the dark, 
as he is at present left to do. This question of comparative 
values is of first importance. 

Generally speaking, there are two “ sides’ open to a boy 
in a secondary school, the Classical side, comprehending 
Greek and Latin, and the Modern side, which substitutes 
Science, such subjects as Physics and Chemistry, for the above 
languages. Nearly always a certain amount of Latin is com- 
pulsory because, we are told, our civilization was founded on 
the Roman, and because Latin is good for “ training the 
mind.” This means that the average boy (by “ average” 
is meant he who leaves in his seventeenth year) has acquired 
a smattering of Latin, having struggled through a little Cesar, 
Virgil, and several others. If he takes Greek, then he will 
most probably go to a University, and is thus outside this 
term “ average.” 

Thus he will have no knowledge of the works of the Greek 
writers, and very little of the Latin, for the English Literature 
course ; having no time to repair these omissions, he has to 
take cribs and buckle down to reading them. While the 
beauty of the original is seldom retained in translation, it 
seems that at present an actual knowledge of the works in 
English would be of infinitely more value than the ability to 
conjugate “‘amo,” and that it would be preferable if, instead 
of learning a dead language, he could be provided with 
reliable translations at school and put to read them. 

Reverting to the need for a conception of comparative 
values, it appears that a general history of literature is the 
most necessary thing that should be taught a boy. Armed 
with such a store of general knowledge, he will be able to guide 
himself in discriminate reading. I remember at my prepara- 
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tory school being made to learn by heart several hundred 
literary dates, set out in a little book by Mr. Stopford Brooke ; 
the dates are mostly gone, but the general contour of the list, 
remaining with me, has helped me out of not a few difficulties. 
Running side by side and in sympathy with that general 
history should be a course in the varying fashions and 
methods of writing English. The pupil should be acquainted 
with the meaning of the co-ordination of words, the sympathy 
of sounds, the production of cacophony, the part played by 
rhythm, the necessity for the avoidance of monotonous 
phrasing. Excellent instances are to be found in Stevenson’s 
Essays on the Art of Writing, a work that should be given 
to every pupil before he attempts to write seriously of his own 
accord. Particularly useful among these are his essay on 
style and that one dealing with certain technical aspects. 


An effort should next be made to bring the pupil’s under- 
standing upwards to the plane upon which various writers 
thought, instead of, as now, either leaving matters as they stand 
or debasing that plane in useless paraphrase. I well recall an 
English master of mine taking up several hours in the para- 
phrasing of The Tempest—a play we already knew—and thus 
pulling Shakespeare down to our level rather than lifting 
us up to his. For instance, the pupil should be told why 
Shakespeare chose blank verse as his medium and why he 
towers so high above others. These questions lead directly 
to a disquisition by the schoolmasters upon the ability of 
the Elizabethan public to appreciate blank verse, and its 
peculiar fitness for expressing ideas. I believe that much 
time should be spent upon the appreciation of Shakespeare, 
partly because of his greatness, partly because of his kinship 
with the other dramatists of his period, but chiefly because, 
if the boy can be voluntarily induced to admit Shakespeare’s 
pre-eminence, then his mind will be ready for other conversions. 


Poetry is a specialised branch of this subject but one that 
should be treated, I believe, upon much the same lines as 
prose and the drama. Admittedly it is more difficult to gain 
appreciation from a boy for poetry than prose, but this is 
partly due to the wrong way of approach that is usually 
followed. This is exemplified by the popularity of narrative 
poems among boys, such as Young Lochinvar and the 
Ballad of East and West, a preference too strong to be 
explained merely by the individual excellence of these com- 
positions ; it is mainly due to the lack of proper preparation 
before being set to read creative poetry. It should be possible 
to excite genuine admiration for, say, Shelley’s Ode to the 
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West Wind, provided sufficient time has been spent in 
preparing the pupil’s mind for such poetry. It is useless to 
expect him, regarding poetry as he generally does as an 
inferior way of telling a story, to be moved by compositions 
that do not tell a tale, but are aimed at the expression of a 
sentiment or an ideal. He cannot understand it, but because 
of that there is no need to bemoan the unlovely temperament 
of the modern boy and to give him up in despair as present 
systems definitely do. 

Continuing through the history of Literature, the school- 
master, as has been said, should be allowed to wander where 
he will, to linger over his own predilections, to hasten over 
what he considers extraneous. If he harbours an admir- 
ation for Swift, let us say, then let him spend a whole term, 
if he wishes, solely upon the works of that man—any amount 
of incidental knowledge will be bound to crop up as well. 
Obviously, he could not properly deal with The Tale of a 
Tub or The Battle of the Books without some reference 
to Swift’s contemporary problems; he could not pass over 
The Conduct of the Allies without some pleasant trespass- 
ing upon the History master’s subject. If the school- 
master considers it to be of no value to go thoroughly into 
the writings of Defoe, for example, then let him skip that 
man after a few unbiased words and a short bibliography for 
the pupil, who will otherwise probably imagine that Robinson 
Crusoe marks the entire extent of Defoe’s work. In this way 
the pupil will be able to further his knowledge at his own 
convenience and with what conveyance he likes best—a great 
help towards the forming of an individual opinion. 

Since this history must needs be on more or less short 
commons, considerable time will probably be saved by treating 
it in the most natural way, by periods. 

In this way a comparative survey will be presented to the 
pupil—a general history upon which he will base his scale 
of literary values, thus enabling him to criticize what he will 
afterwards read. With this survey, the time will be too limited 
to allow much enquiry into Foreign and American Literature. 
As regards Foreign, a very brief summary would suffice, in 
conjunction with the survey and showing in a convenient 
way the mutual effects that have been caused and felt by 
writers of different schools and nationalities. Because of 
such evident ties as language and origin, American Literature 
should be treated more fully ; here again, I believe that the 
system should be as with the English, a general history with 
particular remarks. Basi Crara. 


WEAPON CRAFT 


“ BENEDICTUS Dominus, Deus meus, qui docet manus meas 
ad proelium et digitos meos ad bellum.” This pan of the 
warrior king is in ill-accord with the “ rabbit-hutch ”’ philo- 
sophy in vogue to-day. By the side of that Judean stream 
from which he took the sling-stones for to-morrow’s battle 
the doctrine proclaimed in mincing tones that defeatism is 
the best defence would have seemed like the ravings of 
lunacy. Conflicts with wild beasts and men taught David 
the shepherd boy that realism which David the king by 
Divine authority has transmitted to ourselves. 

In the course of a longish life in various lands it has been 
possible to gather a little of the satisfaction David felt in 
weapon skill. Many of the weapons are now to be seen only 
in museums, and the use or practice of them is almost for- 
gotten. I have often been asked, as I have often asked 
myself: ‘“‘ With which weapon excluding all others would 
you wish to excel?”’ Unhesitatingly, my choice would be 
the stone thrown by the unaided arm or with the sling. If 
and when the Divine afflatus made the creature of Piltdown 
or Neanderthal “a living soul” his first missile would be a 
stone. How it served mankind for countless generations, 
with its cheapness, handiness, and effectiveness, the story, 
told, I think, in one of Parry’s voyages, will serve to show. 
A landing party in Tierra del Fuego was met by natives, 
wretched, ill-clad and apparently unarmed. Out of curiosity 
they started to handle the sailors somewhat roughly, who 
resented it, and hustled the Fuegians. One of the latter, 
stooping down, began to pick up stones and fling them from 
either hand with such unerring speed and accuracy that a 
sailor was knocked senseless, and the butt of his musket, of 
tough walnut, smashed to pieces. What a feat! Even 
Bonner and W. H. Game, those great cricketers of the past, 
whose throw with a cricket ball averaged a hundred and 
more yards, would have to acknowledge the superiority of 
the ambidextrous savage. The Romans thought much of 
these stone-throwers, enrolling them among the “ velites,” 
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light armed troops; they were quite distinct from the 
‘ funditores,” or slingers. No one who has practised and 
obtained some skill with the sling can doubt for a moment 
the unvarnished truth of David’s great exploit. It was no 
brag but simple truth and soberness which consigned the 
yet living giant a prey to the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field. David only gambled on the speed of foot which 
could run down the wild goat on the Gallilean hills. So 
sure was he of his aim that he took not a bagful of stones 
but just five. There was, by reason of the bronze armour, only 
one place vulnerable to a missile—the face. That with one 
stone he struck; and so strongly that no second shot was 
needed. ‘The stone sank into his forehead.” Could a 
rifleman do more or better than this ? 

There are three methods of using a sling :— 

(1) By whirling the sling and stone round the head, using 
centrifugal momentum to impart velocity. This needs 
very perfect timing, so much so that the late Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey once told me how, after years 
of practice, he had to confess his failure to master 
the weapon. There are two other methods which 
appear to me much easier. 

(2) Tosling the stone with the action of a round-arm bowler. 

(3) To hold the stone in the sling-bag behind the back 
and sling it over the right shoulder. 

A much more popular sling was the “ fustabal,” or rigid 
sling ; a stick about 4 ft. long having a bag at one end. It 
was grasped in both hands and was capable of more accuracy 
with less practice than the fluid sling. During the siege of 

Orleans the French kept down the English archers by volleys 
of stones cast by “fustabals.”” Our medizval forefathers 
spoke of the measure of a ‘“‘ bow-shot.” 

Earlier yet is the reference, as if of everyday usage, by 
the Venerable Bede to ‘“‘ Jactus funde,”’ while earlier than all 
is one which has survived them all, for in a ‘‘ stone’s throw ” 
we may bridge the immeasurable gap between ourselves and 
our ancestors of the Stone Age. Thus do extremes meet! 

It was early morning in Rangoon, one of those delightful 
times between the refreshment of January and the enervation 
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of March. A faint, cool zephyr drifted from the north, 
where the great Pagoda shone resplendent in the morning 
sun. The occasion was a sports meeting of the military 
police. Then first I saw the “ chakra” or war quoit used by 
Sikhs. Golf had not yet exercised its fascination on British 
officers, nor had football allured away the men. The adjutant, 
a mighty fast bowler and fit to play cricket in any company, 
was the friend who introduced me to the Sikh—let his name, 
Jemadar Ganga Singh, be recorded—of unrivalled skill with 
the “chakra”; rarely even in Pindi and Amritsar was 
weapon thrown with such force and wrist-flick as by him. 
But I am anticipating, for few have ever heard of a “ chakra,” 
still less have they seen one. It is a flat, steel ring (Tavernier 
likens it to the rim of a plate) about 10 ins. in diameter, 
stamped out of a solid steel sheet and carefully tempered. 
Chakras vary in size; the rim of the regulation pattern is 
about 1 in. wide and 3 in. sharpened on the outside edge. It 
is held and thrown exactly as boys throw a flat stone in 
“ducks and drakes”’ on the village pond. As a weapon 
of Vishnu, one of the many, it figures in the Vedas in the form 
of a wheel with spokes. Perhaps the ‘“ Swastika” had a 
similar origin ; the missile of the flaming Sun God. 

By the tenth century of our era it had shed the spokes, 
and various accounts, from Tavernier’s in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to those of Mundy and Lewis in the nineteenth, bring 
us to the present day. But now the dissolving spirit of 
Westernism, a heady draught for Orientals, is so changing 
the India of the past that soon these ancient weapons and many 
other indigenous arts will be forgotten in the land of their birth. 

These travellers’ narratives about the “ chakra ”’ are very 
circumstantial. Those who wielded it at Panipat in 1761 
used exactly the same method as the Akalis at Sobraon in 
1845. Among the Sikhs the usual target is an interlaced 
screen of banana stems about 6 ft. by 3 ft., at fifty paces. 
Showers of these missiles glancing in the sun must have been 
demoralising to troops armed with smooth-bore muskets, 
but expert skill was needed to make them fully effective ; 
besides which they were expensive to make and soon expended. 

As a boy I once saw a huge negro standing on the kerb 
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of the pavement outside the Underground Railway station at 
Westminster Bridge. From that cavernous pit came forth 
sulphurous smoke and clanging noise. With an ingratiating 
and expansive grin and much rolling of eye-balls he handed 
round a hat. This being sufficiently filled with coppers he 
set it down and took what looked to me a thin wand of white 
wood like an arrow without feathers and deftly twisted 
round its middle a cord with which he cast it over the roof of 
the Parliament Houses into the river. 

There may be others who remember this incident. Now- 
adays we are far from those spacious days when a negro 
could stand and throw missiles into the Thames without 
being arrested, or the people watch him without being 
marshalled into a “‘ queue ” or told to “ move on.” Boy-like, 
the vision of the great negro and his masterly skill haunted 
me. How splendid it would be to make an arrow or perhaps 
a javelin travel like that! No mere pea-shooter or catapult 
would have a look in alongside such a contrivance. 

Enlightenment came in the class-room while reading that 
most gallant adventure of the Ancient World, “‘ The Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand.” It was after the death of Cyrus 
when the remnant of the Greeks under Xenophon turned 
north to cut their way to the Euxine through unknown 
country and foes that harried their rear like wolves. Except 
a handful of Rhodian slingers there were no forces to keep at 
bay the Persian archers, armed with the most effective weapon 
made till the invention of gunpowder, the powerful composite 
bow. Desperate necessity found away. After each raid the 
spent 3-ft. 6-in. arrows were collected and “ enagkylisised ”— 
that is, fitted with the “ agkyle.” 

After much fruitless enquiry from learned but unsympa- 
thetic schoolmasters chiefly interested in the vagaries of the 
‘* optative ’’ I found it to be a thong fastened near the centre 
of the arrow or javelin. Into this the forefinger was inserted 
and the missile was cast with great force and precision. It was 
not long before I had rigged up a working model, and soon 
acquired skill enough to make the catapult “‘ brigade ” green 
with envy, but the vision of the great negro was still before 
my mind’s eye ; the cord which he used did not travel with 
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the arrow but remained in his hand. Long it was a puzzle, 
until on the Yorkshire moors a chance gathering of pitmen 
provided an explanation. There they were, throwing a similar 
_ white willow wand as the negro threw, about 30 ins. long. 
The cord was knotted at one end and looped at the other, 
twisted once round the wand, pulled tight, and cast overhand 
with a jerk. Many throws were over a hundred yards, and 
I learned that the record thrown was beyond three hundred. 
Later on at Oxford a visit to the Pitt Rivers’ Museum, and 
gleanings from Saglio’s great dictionary, disclosed the secrets 
of Ansa, Amentum and Agkyle. 

Another missile may be noted. Vegetius calls it ‘‘ Plum- 
bata’ or ‘‘ Martiobarbulus.” In the third century it was 
part of a legionary’s equipment. It seems to have been a 
dart weighted with lead like the pilum, but far more effective 
for Vegetius speaks of it as a substitute for archery. ‘‘ Nam 
hostes equosque consauciant, priusquam non modo ad manum, 
sed at ictum missilium potuerit perveniri.”” Even to-day 
such a weapon might be worth patenting. The soldier went 
into battle having some “ insertos scutis ”—‘‘ stuck in their 
shields.” So far as I know no remains of such a weapon 
exist, which leaves another interesting problem of weapon lore 
awaiting solution. 

The tragic death of the gallant Prince Imperial of France, 
fighting under the British flag, and slain by Zulu assagais, 
opened up a chapter of the art and craft of spear-throwing— 
that is, with the arm unaided by any mechanical device. 

Circumstances of which archeologists are well aware have 
made the natives of Africa skilful in the working of soft iron. 
The head of the throwing assagai is of soft iron, and it is 
forged on the principle of the screw propeller, helically, and 
so by air resistance to impart to the spear revolution about 
its longer axis. No wonder that the Zulus challenged, for a 
time with disconcerting success, British supremacy in South 
Africa. Armed with Tchhaka’s, stabbing spear, two or three 
throwing assagais, and a long oval ox-hide shield they 
re-enacted the tradition of the 21-in. gladius, pilum and scutum 
of the legions who mastered the then known world. No 
doubt the Zulus might have done likewise but for the 
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“* villainous saltpetre ’ wedded to “ Rosalie,” the little lady 
of Bayonne. 

English sport has admitted javelin throwing to its com- 
petitions. Fifty yards, the average cast of the Finnish 
javelin, agrees very well with the distance obtained by 
experiments with reconstructed pila modelled on remains 
found in Cesar’s entrenchments in France. No spear with 
any mechanical device was so instantly ready for action as 
the plain shaft. The ancients knew this, and on Greek vases 
we see the prototypes of the assagai and Finnish, or should it be 
Polish (?) javelin. They were long, they had to be ; nothing 
less than 7 ft., more often 10 ft., and tapering to a fine point 
at the butt. I have a stand of old Siamese spears of this type 
used from the back of an elephant, but fitted at the point 
of balance with a heart-shaped plaque of ivory, a sort of 
“ planing wing ”’ to support the missile in its flight. But the 
best is the last. The “ womera’”’ of the Australian and the 
throwing-bone of the Eskimo, in which, like bow and 
arrow, a hook at the end of the throwing stick engages in a 
hole at the base of the spear. Of all the devices for spear- 
casting this is the best ; the only drawback is the difficulty 
of making, in this country, the very long lance perfectly 
straight and rigid enough to stand the strain. To see an 
Australian native make a vicious cast at another fifty yards 
away, and the dexterity of the latter in turning it aside with a 
narrow shield, is to see enacted the eternal conflict of mind 
against matter. 

To boys the London of the last half of the Queen’s reign 
was a very entrancing place. The flood of innovations had 
hardly begun. But dignified “‘ equipages,’’ powdered foot- 
men, and spotted dogs marked the end of a long, long pro- 
cession in Hyde Park, which Charles II headed and Queen 
Victoria closed. Noble horsemanship bewitched the fre- 
quenters of Rotten Row. At Lord’s Jackson and Tarrant 
on a “natural” wicket bowled at such a pace as might 
have evoked a whine had the men of those days ever dreamed 
of playing a game and not partaking the risks of it. But 
above all gun shops abounded; a dozen at least between 
Temple Bar and the Marble Arch. I remember one day having 
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a sovereign in my pocket, a rare commodity then, as it is 
now, when its shining face is so poorly counterfeited by a 
dirty piece of ill-designed paper. The shop windows of a 
very famous gunsmith in Cockspur Street arrested my 
attention. ‘‘ A walking-stick blow pipe to shoot darts and 
clay pellets.” This, clearly, was one of those occasions 
demanding swift decision, for how soon might not another 
come along and annex this delightful weapon? In a few 
minutes I became the proud owner of a lethal weapon of 
unobtrusive guise, a walking stick fit for a gentleman to be 
seen with in Bond Street. 

A few visits to the British Museum put me in possession of 
all there was to be known of the blow pipe of the old world, 
the “sumpitan ”’ of the Dutch East Indies, and its cousin 
of the South American forests! With barrels, inner and 


) outer, cunningly bored and fitted, the foresight a gleaming 
_ peccary’s tooth, and slender arrows envenomed with that 


dread “ ouralé”’ warranted to kill a monkey a minute what 
more could a boy want? On arriving home such success 
followed assiduous practice that some vivid proof of com- 
petency became urgent. A fair and dearly loved cousin— 
I wonder if she remembers the occasion ?—in true ‘“ Wild 
West” style was set up at the end of the room with a box of 
fusees, fat, knobbly ones, on her head, their pungent fragrancy 
recalls cigars, peg-top trousers, and Dundreary whiskers. 

That box I picked off with unerring aim, and only stopped 
when it dawned on my utter selfishness that one puff not 
exactly of the power of the one before it might land a steel- 
pointed dart in her forehead. Thus ended the display. 
Rubber darts out of a blow pipe, within their limits, are 
certainly weapons of precision. To-day we are the slaves 
of highly mechanised weapons—the pinch of a trigger and 
men go down like sheaves before the reaper, and the wild 
creatures of the earth are ruthlessly exterminated. But the 
mechanism of human nature has not changed ; if every gun 
rusted on the scrap-heap men would turn again to those 
primitive weapons I have described. For not in the weapon 
but in the spirit of man lie the issues of peace and war. 

F. R. Lee. 


KINGS AND THEIR ADJECTIVES 


THERE are several reasons why nations have ceased to apply 
descriptive surnames to their kings. One is the general 
improvement in manners. Whatever the provocation, we 
are not likely again to see any monarch nicknamed “ The 
Fat,” or “‘ The Bald,” or called ‘‘ Rufus ’’ because of his red 
face, or handed down to history as “‘ The Impotent ”’ or “‘ The 
Slobberer ” (like Alfonso XI). Nor are our ideas on morality 
so clear-cut that we would care to describe any potentate 
in the old-fashioned style as ‘‘ Good” or “ Bad ”’: still less 
“The Perfect,”’ as John II of Portugal was called, for reasons 
not entirely plain to the student. The mid-Victorian age 
did its best to immortalise the Prince Consort as “ Albert 
the Good,” but somehow the label (though it was never better 
deserved) refused to stick: not because anyone demurred to 
it, but because we had given up the label habit. We have 
grown shy, too, of summing up a career in a single word: 
having discovered—a thing that would have shocked our 
forefathers—that a man can be both good and bad at the 
same time, and there is simply no adjective to meet the case. 

There is the further point that the effective sphere of 
rulers has become so limited that such questions as cruelty 
or personal bravery do not arise. A king no longer leads 
his troops in battle, and so cannot be described as “‘ The 
Bold ” or “‘ The Battler ” or “ The Victorious.” He cannot 
be “ The Just ”’ because his laws are made by his Parliament 
(or his Dictator) and administered by his judges. He can 
only be “‘ The Wise” in a personal sense, because his official 
wisdom is that of his advisers. What is perhaps worse, he 
cannot even be ‘‘ The Learned ”’: we are all Beauclercs now. 
If a king does happen to be interested in knowledge he must 
not show it: nothing so contributed to the unpopularity of 
the Prince Consort as the fact that he took an undisguised 
interest in literature and science and art. More and more 
the course of civilisation tends to discourage special activities 
on the part of its monarchs. Another factor that has to be 
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reckoned with is the diminution of the purely courtly or 
sycophantic spirit: Louis the Fifteenth was hardly “ The 
Well-Beloved ” in the sense in which the words are popularly 
understood. 

England as a nation has never been very partial to the 
label habit. It has its Ethelred the Unready (though the 
charge against him is not lack of vigilance but of wise counsel 
—rede), Coeur-de-Lion, Beauclerc, Crookback, Longshanks, 
and one or two others. Neither Henry VIII or Elizabeth, 
those tempting themes, were fitted with any surname : a more 
southern race would certainly have called Elizabeth ‘‘ The 
Great,” and Henry ‘“ The Much-Married,” if not worse. 
Charles II is the Merry Monarch, but we do not call him 
Charles the Merry, as they called Louis the First the Debonair. 
“Bloody Mary ” (an epithet rather historical than personal) 
bears one of the last of our nicknames. Neither “ Farmer ” 
George nor his far from agricultural son has any qualifying 
epithet. 

Other countries have been much more inventive and 
exuberant in this matter, and it is of interest to glance at 
some of their efforts in nomenclature. It is a poor nation 
that has not a “ Great’ somewhere in its annals (we must 
admit to our own Alfred). Russia has its Peter, France its 
Charlemagne, Germany its Frederick, Spain its Alfonso, 
Castile its Ferdinand, Hungary its Louis, Poland its Boleslav 
—all “‘ Great’: we need not go back to Macedon. It will 
be seen that the standard of greatness varies in different times 
and in different latitudes. It has almost always been of the 
militaristic type, and we are justified in classing with the 
Greats the Conquerors, the Lions, the Bolds, the Valiants, 
the Fearlesses, even the Sanguinaries : Gibbon mentions the 
feats of John Sanguinarius at the Siege of Rome (538), and 
the dynasty of Saxony included an “ Otho the Bloody.” 
Our own Lionheart has been already mentioned. Scotland 
seems to have an even greater claim in her William the Lion, 
that canny monarch who did homage to King John at Lincoln 
with the ambiguous reservation, “saving his own rights.” 
It seems to be King William’s Lion that still flaunts itself on 
the flag of his country. Henry the Lion, of Saxony (1129- 
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1195), was also a man of valour, and is remembered in a colossal 
statue at Brunswick. Charles the Bold was a typical medieval 
warrior, and is described as “‘a man possessed of no other 
qualities than a blind bravery.” The audacity of Boleslav 
the Bold seems to have alternated with indiscretion, for he 
ended by slaying a bishop and had to flee the country. The 
type may be taken to include such potentates as Albert “ the 
Bear” (Brandenburg), so-called, we are told with a delightful 
ambiguity, “‘ because of his personal qualities.” Alfonso I, 
King of Aragon, earned his more specific title of “‘ The Battler ” 
by fighting twenty-nine battles against Christian and Moor: 
he also drove an archbishop into exile, expelled the monks, 
and beat his wife. 

There seems to be more human interest about the “ Fats.” 
The list must obviously be headed by Henri le Gros (Navarre), 
who, according to the tradition, died in 1274 through being 
suffocated by his own fat. Louis IV of France can hardly 
have been as obese as that, for he had an alternative name of 
“The Bruiser,” which implies at least a reasonable activity. 
His foes included, besides England, his own mother, who was 
said to have attempted to poison him and so given him a 
pallor of complexion very inconsistent with his girth. It 
is not clear whether it is Louis the Fat or his predecessor, 
the Debonair, who is the hero of Mr. Milne’s Teddy Bear 
rhyme: a service which atones for many royal frailties. 
In the case of Charles the Fat (of the “ Empire”), it is a 
curiosity that, though he lived in the ninth century, the 
surname was not applied till the thirteenth—a long time to 
wait for the mot juste. 

There are no actual ‘“ Leans”’ in the royal roll, but a 
reasonable slimness may be presumed of Philip IV, “‘ le Bel” 
(France), whose dearest enemy described him as not a man 
but a statue—‘‘ the handsomest man in the world, but unable 
to do anything but stare at people without saying a word.” 
We can also reckon on a good figure for our own Harold 
‘** Harefoot ’: that sport is not for the pot-bellied. And 
surely Albert the Third of Brandenburg, who bore the surname 
** Apollo,” must have had something of the statuesque about 
him. In this matter of looks it will not do to omit mention 
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of that Viking type of warrior who starts the Merovingian 
dynasty, Clodion “‘the Hairy.” But, on the whole, it is 
rather the opposite quality that has struck the imagination 
of subjects. Of the many “ Balds” the best known is 
Charles II (father of Louis “the Stammerer”’), who spent 
two years in fighting his brothers and in the end became ruler of 
what practically corresponds to modern France. 

The “Goods” are a rather ambiguous crowd, for the 
title was as often as not conferred by the Church for favours 
received. The various “Saints” should, no doubt, be 
included in this category. So, too, perhaps, should Ferdinand 
III of Castile, who became “el Santo” in virtue of his 
prowess as “a severe persecutor of the Albigenses.” For 
similar reasons there are a number of “‘ Pious”? monarchs 
(was not even Henry VIII a “ Defender of the Faith ” ?). 
Notable among the “‘ Goods ” are Charles, Count of Flanders, 
whose biographers say that he “ well deserved the title of 
‘le Bon,’ by which he is known to posterity.” He refused 
the crown of Jerusalem on the death of Baldwin. Philip 
the Good’s morals did not prevent his leaving several illegit- 
imate children. We feel more kindly towards that John 
the Good who fought against us at Poitiers, and was captured 
and taken to London. His ransom was fixed at 3,000,000 
crowns, but it was found impossible to raise the sum. In 
the meantime his son, who had been detained at Calais as a 
hostage, escaped, whereupon John returned to England to 
surrender himself, ‘to maintain his royal honour, which 
his son had sullied.” A gallant figure, whether “ good ”’ 
or not. 

After the Goods, the Bads. (It is improbable that the 
title was used during the lifetime of the recipient.) Only 
two seem to be labelled with the actual word. Charles II 
of Navarre achieved the distinction through his unscrupulous- 
ness and cruelty: there is a legend that he expired by a 
divine judgment through the burning of the clothes steeped 
in sulphur and spirits, in which he wrapped himself as a cure 
for a loathsome disease. William II, of Sicily, is also described 
as “‘ the Bad,” but that seems to be largely a matter of class 
prejudice; he had offended the “baronial” class, who 
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retaliated by calling him names. It must not be forgotten 
that all these epithets represent only one, and possibly a 
wrong, point of view. Quite a number of rulers obviously 
belong, in the estimation of their contemporaries, to the 
more-or-less Bad class. There is, however, no doubt about 
Robert the Devil (who was, by the way, the father of the 
Conqueror). His story has been much confused with the 
mythical hero of romance on whose story the Meyerbeer 
opera is founded, but he seems to have had his share of 
original sin and historians speak of his “strength and 
ferocity.” There is evidence in fuller detail for the iniquities 
of Ivan the Terrible, who welcomed a deputation by boiling 
it in brandy, and grilled Prince Tchnernailef in a frying-pan. 
Pedro the Cruel (Castile, 1333-1369) seems also to have 
deserved the word, for he was a wholesale murderer, beginning 
(as was believed) with his wife and ending with the archbishop. 
He is an interesting instance of the fallibility of this system 
of nomenclature, for after his death an effort was made to 
substitute the title “el Justiciero”’ (the doer of justice), 
both “cruel” and “ just” are words with a large content 
of relativity. The same lesson of caution is enforced by the 
case of Frederick II, surnamed “the Mild” (Saxony), who 
spent five years in warfare with his two brothers. 

In the sinister list must also be mentioned that Charles II 
of Spain who was known as “ the Bewitched,” and who was 
actually exorcised, though the Inquisition intervened. If 
not bewitched, the king was all but imbecile: he was fed 
from the breast till the age of five or six, and his behaviour 
of later life did not contradict that promise. A touch of the 
supernatural enters into the case of Ferdinand “the Sum- 
moned”’ (“el Emplazado ”’), king of Castile (d. 1312), whose 
strange title was given him on the strength of a story that 
he put two brothers of the name of Carvajal to death tyranni- 
cally, and was given a time (plazo) by them in which to answer 
for his crime in the next world. 

What of the Wise and the Learned? Wisdom and 
accomplishment are qualities that history is very ready to 
grant to its crowned heads. Whether Alfonso X (“ el Sabio ”’) 
deserves his title depends on the view taken of his remark 
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that “ he could have made a better world than this ’’—which 
may be either satire, or philosophy, or a very reasonable 
comment on the Ptolemaic cosmogony. Germany boasts 
two “ Wise” rulers: Frederick II, Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, and Frederick III, Elector of Saxony: which is the 
more deserving it is difficult to judge after a lapse of four or 
five centuries. The one at all events was “ a great benefactor 
to Heidelberg’; the other (though still a Roman Catholic) 
appointed Luther and Melanchthon to professorships at 
Wittenberg. Another of the traditional wise was Charles V, 
who collected a large library at the Louvre (circ. 1360-1380), 
and modelled his life on his predecessor, St. Francis, but 
modified the bigotry. 

There is only one silent Prince, William of Orange, who, 
oddly enough, was not silent at all. He is described as ‘‘ fond 
of conversation, most eloquent of speech, and a master of 
persuasion.” He acquired the name of “le Taciturne ” 
during his sojourn in France as a State prisoner for the 
carrying out of the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, a responsi- 
bility which may well have counselled a temporary reserve. 

It is the Mediterranean races that have given fullest 
rein to the imagination in this matter of royal nicknames. 
The Spanish list alone conjures up a vision of a complete 
picture gallery with such titles as these :— 


The Noble The Beloved 
The Trembler The Wise 
The Chaste The Just 

The Ceremonious The Monk 
The Infirm The Great 
The Sickly The Impotent 
The Valiant The Gracious 
The Bad The Cruel 


The Beneficent The Holy. 


One gets the general impression that the various Spanish 
Royal Houses have been characterised by sagacity tempered 
by ill-health. 

There are many other quaint soubriquets: Henry el 
Doliente (“‘ the Sufferer ”’) of Castile, who was a constitutional 
invalid ; Henry the Proud (Saxony), whose arrogance lost 
him the election to the German throne when Lothair died in 
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1137; Henry the Impotent (Castile) who, nevertheless, 
claimed his wife’s daughter as his own; Henry the Fowler, 
so-called (according to the story) because the nobles who went 
to inform him of his election to the German throne found 
him laying snares for birds; Manoel the Happy, apparently 
because his reign coincided with the enormous extension of 
Portugal’s trade with the Indies, much of which went into 
his personal treasury. With him may be bracketed that 
Ivan the Money-bag, who stands first on the list of Russian 
rulers, and who acquired personal lands and wealth with the 
unscrupulousness and the systematic book-keeping of a 
miser. 

These high lights of history make a queer and rather 
pathetic crowd of people who were probably not much better 
or worse than their subjects except so far as they had greater 
opportunity. It would be a hard test. for all of us if we were 
to be known for the rest of time by the one adjective 
which our contemporaries would choose to apply to us. 
And, indeed, by which in the dictionary would we prefer to 
be distinguished ? Only a handful have appealed to the 
dramatic instinct of the populace or the ingenuity of historians ; 
but there are many others. 

RoBERT BELL. 
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PLAYGOING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE numerous revivals of eighteenth-century plays which 
have taken place in recent years have shown that that period 
was not so barren of dramatic genius as was once popularly 
supposed. Indeed, some of these old plays seem able to make 
as strong an appeal to twentieth-century audiences as they 
did to the public for which they were written, though it need 
not be assumed that the appeal is of exactly the same kind. 
It is interesting, however, to try to put ourselves in the place 
of these eighteenth-century audiences as far as possible, and, 
by considering the social and theatrical conditions of their 
time, to get some idea of the part the theatre played in their 
lives and the attitude of mind in which they went to the play. 

One of the first things that strikes us is that the London 
playgoer had what must seem to modern ideas a very small 
choice of entertainment. Even before the passing of the 
Licensing Act of 1737, which restricted the number of theatres, 
we are told that the relatively small population of London could 
not support more than two houses, and that if more were 
opened some of them at least found it difficult to make ends 
meet. After 1737, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the 
Opera House in the Haymarket (the predecessor of His 
Majesty’s Theatre) were the only licensed theatres, though 
some of the smaller houses managed to keep open for a time, 
circumventing the regulations by various ingenious devices. 
It must be remembered, of course, that the “‘ long-run ”’ system 
as we know it did not then exist. The usual practice was to 
put on a play for one night, and, if it was well received, to 
repeat it for several more performances ; if it still did not seem 
to have exhausted public favour, it would be revived after a 
short interval. Some plays, either for their intrinsic merit or 
because they contained good parts for the leading actors, 
became established favourites which were played almost 
every season. 

The eighteenth-century playgoer was thus able to see a 
considerable variety of plays ; moreover, when he went to the 
theatre he expected a good deal more for his money than any 
management offers to its patrons at the present day. The 
times at which performances began and ended seem to have 
varied to some extent during the century, but for the greater 
part of it ‘“‘ double bills’ were the rule. The usual plan was 
to have a serious play followed by a pantomime, harlequinade, 
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or farce. Though these “fooleries’? were roundly con- 
demned by the critics, some of the most distinguished actors 
of the period did not disdain to appear in them. It seems a 
good deal to expect of an actor that after playing a part like 
Hamlet or Othello he should also be required to act in the 
‘* after-piece.”” On the other hand, there were no matineés 
in those days, and the system of presenting different plays on 
different nights of the week meant that the same actor had 
not necessarily to play an exhausting part for several nights 
in succession. 

A study of the playbills of the period would seem at first 
sight to show that Shakespeare’s plays were among the most 
popular, but allowance must be made for the fact that many 
of the pieces which were attributed to him were almost 
incredibly mutilated versions of what he actually wrote. 
Tate’s adaptation of King Lear, with the happy ending, is 
notorious, but it does not stand alone. Garrick’s version of 
Hamlet, and Cibber’s of Richard III, held the stage until the 
last few years of the century, and it was in these, and not in 
Shakespeare’s plays, that Garrick and others made their names 
as Shakespearean actors. All the more credit is due to one 
or two individuals who had the courage and good taste to 
revive the original plays in spite of the popularity of the 
mutilated versions. Genest, the theatrical historian, describes 
the sensation which was caused by Macklin’s revival, in 1741, 
of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, in place of the travesty 
of it by Lord Lansdowne which was commonly acted at the 
time. In this Shylock had been treated as a comic character, 
and it was against the advice of all his friends, and with many 
qualms as to the success of the new reading, that Macklin 
decided to play the part as Shakespeare had written it. His 
experiment was a triumphant success. 

Of the theatre it may be said perhaps more truly than of 
most of our institutions, Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. When the eighteenth-century critics fulminate against 
the popular taste for music and spectacle, and euphemistically 
refer to plays as being “ better calculated for representation 
than perusal,” they are saying, in slightly different phrase- 
ology, just what their descendants are still saying to-day ; 
while references to the discourteous behaviour of certain 
sections of the audience, to the difficulties of managers with 
temperamental actresses, and to the sensational methods 
adopted to advertise plays, might equally well have been 
written of our own time. 

One or two illustrations of the last point may be given. 
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At the time of the coronation of George II in 1727 the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane revived Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, 
making the most of the spectacular possibilities of the corona- 
tion procession in the fourth act. The topical interest of 
this made it so popular that “‘ The Coronation ’’ was detached 
from the play to which it belonged and acted as a separate 
episode which might be added to any play, to the great profit, 
so Theophilus Cibber suggests, of plays which had not so far 
had any great drawing power. When George III was crowned 
in 1761, both theatres prepared to revive this spectacle, and 
Garrick, then manager of Drury Lane, tried to outdo the rival 
house (which had a great reputation for elaborate costumes and 
scenic effects) by a piece of realism which should take the 
audience’s attention from the comparative shabbiness of his 
production. His contemporary, Thomas Davies, thus de- 
scribes the scene : 
“The stage . . . was opened into Drury Lane; and a new and 
unexpected sight surprised the audience, of a real bonfire, and the 
populace huzzaing and drinking porter to the health of Queen Anne 
Bullen. The stage in the meantime, amidst the parading of Dukes, 
Duchesses, Archbishops, peeresses, heralds, etc., was covered with a 
thick fog from the smoke of the fire, which served to hide the tawdry 
dresses of the processionalists. During this idle piece of mockery, 
the actors being exposed to the suffocations of smoke, and the raw 
air from the open street, were seized with colds, rheumatisms, and 
swelled faces. At length the indignation of the audience delivered 
the comedians from this wretched badge of nightly slavery, which 
gained nothing to the managers but disgrace and empty benches.” 
At one time a popular way of attracting attention to a 
performance was by letting women act the men’s parts and 
vice versa. In 1781 Colman, at the Haymarket, produced 
The Beggar’s Opera with the sexes reversed ; this was so popu- 
lar that it was repeated eighteen times. There is no record 
of the whole opera having been cast in this way on later 
occasions, but there are several instances of particular charac- 
ters in it being played by performers of the wrong sex. This 
was not the only play which was so treated. There were, of 
course, certain actresses who excelled in “ breeches parts,” 
and sought every opportunity of displaying themselves in 
male attire ; but it is surprising that an actress of the standing 
of Mrs. Siddons should have attempted the part of Hamlet, as 
she did in 1781. This, it is true, was at a provincial theatre, 
but in 1797 another actress, Mrs. Powell, played the same 
part at Drury Lane. On other occasions women appeared 
in the parts of Tony Lumpkin and, most surprisingly, of 
Falstaff—surely one of the least feminine parts ever written. 

When we read the records of the eighteenth-century stage 
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we are struck on the one hand by the extraordinarily arrogant 
behaviour of the audience towards the players (to call them 
the “‘ servants of the public”? was then not merely a polite 
fiction), and on the other by the apparent tolerance with 
which they put up with easily avoidable defects in the per- 
formances. Going to a play in those days must have held 
all the excitement of uncertainty. Cases of the non-appear- 
ance of favourite actors, or the substitution of one play for 
another at the last minute, were not uncommon; an actor 
might be too drunk to go through his part properly, or too 
slack to have memorised his lines. On one occasion a sensa- 
tion was caused by the arrest of an actor for debt in the 
course of the performance ; on another, an actress who had 
appeared in the first four acts of a play was not to be found 
when the curtain went up for the fifth, as she had eloped with 
an admirer during the interval. 

Such incidents must have been comparatively rare ; what 
was much more common was the interruption of a performance 
through the inconsiderate and at times disorderly behaviour 
of certain sections of the audience. The custom of allowing 
members of the public to enter by the stage door and seat 
themselves on the stage was an unmitigated nuisance, both to 
the actors and to the more serious-minded among the audience. 
The efforts of various managements to abolish it were, how- 
ever, greatly resented, since it pleased both the young men 
of fashion who went to the theatre to be seen, and also that 
section of the public (not unknown even in the twentieth 
century) which goes to see the celebrities in the audience as 
much as to see the play. In 1710, when four Indian kings 
who were visiting London attended a performance at the 
Haymarket, the “ gallery ’’ would not allow the play to begin 
until the visitors had been given seats on the stage where 
the audience could see them. Tate Wilkinson gives an 
amusing account of the difficulties of the actors in such 
conditions. 

“A performer on a popular night could not step his foot with 
safety, lest he either should thereby hurt or offend, or be thrown down 
amongst scores of idle tipsy apprentices. The first time Holland acted 
Hamlet it was for his own benefit, when the stage was in the situation 
here described. On seeing the Ghost he was much frightened, and felt 
the sensation and terror usual on that thrilling occasion, and his hat 
flew a-la-mode off his head. An inoffensive woman in a red cloak (a 
friend of Holland’s) hearing Hamlet complain the air bit shrewdly, and 
was very cold, with infinite composure crossed the stage, took up the 
hat, and with the greatest care placed it on Hamlet’s head, who on 


the occasion was as much alarmed in reality as he had just been feigning. 
But the audience burst out into such incessant peals of laughter that 
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the Ghost moved off without any ceremony, and Hamlet, scorning to 
be outdone in courtesy, immediately followed with roars of applause.” 


There were other causes of disorder which were even more 
difficult to deal with. In the smaller theatrical London of 
those days, the private affairs of the actors and managers, 
and the quarrels and rivalries between them, were matters 
of common knowledge among the public; their supporters 
or enemies, as the case might be, would turn up in force at 
the theatre, and by their exuberant partisanship often cause a 
last-minute change of programme or the substitution of one 
actor for another in a particular part. 

Genest describes how the famous Peg Woffington dealt 
with such a disturbance on one occasion. In the winter of 
1750-1 the audience at Covent Garden had been disappointed 
several times by the non-appearance of actors, ostensibly 
through illness, and their accumulated resentment fell on 
the head of Mrs. Woffington—rather unjustly, as she had 
in general a good reputation for keeping faith with the public. 
On her next appearance 

“They treated her very rudely, bade her ask pardon, and threw 
orange peels—she behaved with great resolution, and treated their 
rudeness with glorious contempt—she left the stage and was called for, 
and with infinite persuasion was prevailed on to return—however she 
did—she walked forward and told them she was there ready and 
willing to perform her character, if they chose to permit her; that the 
decision was theirs—on or off just as they pleased—it was a matter of 
indifference to her. The On’s had it, and all went on smoothly 
afterwards.” 


This is only one of many instances in which actors were 
obliged to interrupt the play to address the audience. When 
we read of things like this, and of other breaches of realism 
which were customary (at the beginning of the next century 
Kean was criticised for showing disrespect to the audience 
by turning his back on them in the course of a play), we 
wonder how it was possible to sustain any kind of dramatic 
illusion. Nothing is more certain, however, than that the 
actors of this period did succeed in making an impression 
on their audiences which cannot be paralleled to-day ; 
whether this was due to their greater ability or to the lack 
of sophistication in the audience will probably never be 
decided. 

The extraordinary effect of Mrs. Siddons’ acting has been 
described too often to need repetition, but other performers 
showed the same power in an only slightly lower degree. 
Barry, acting at Covent Garden in 1753, spoke one line 
with such a moving expression of voice and countenance 
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that, according to Wilkinson, “the whole pit of critics 
actually burst into tears”’; and the display of emotion at 
Garrick’s farewell performance was equally unrestrained. 
He describes the scene in one of his letters :— 

“You would not have thought an English audience void of feeling, 
if you had then seen and heard them. After I had left the stage, and 
was dead to them, they would not suffer the petit piéce to go on; nor 
would the actors perform, they were so affected.” 

It may be doubted whether acting is not defeating its 
own object when it is so powerful that it interferes with 
the continuation of the play; and, if it is urged that this 
was a special occasion, many other illustrations of the same 
kind of thing might be given. It was undoubtedly a time 
of great acting, and in their own realm the players were 
supreme. They were individualists to the last degree; let 
them get hold of a part “to tear a cat in,” and no author 
or producer could prevent them from doing what they 
would with it. Mr. Puff, in The Critic, complains that the 
players have mutilated his tragedy out of all recognition, 
and, even if this is discounted as the exaggeration proper 
to a burlesque, we can guess from the liberties which were 
taken with Shakespeare that lesser writers would not be 
likely to receive more scrupulous treatment. The “ team- 
work” characteristic of modern productions was unknown ; 
it seems to have been customary to spend much less time 
on rehearsal than at present, and even at rehearsals there 
could have been little unity of control. Only on some such 
supposition would it have been possible for Macklin to 
produce his new reading of the part of Shylock in the cir- 
cumstances already referred to. 

“‘ During the rehearsal Macklin did not let any person, not even 
the actors, see how he intended to act the part ; he merely repeated 
the lines of the character, and did not so much as by one single look, 
tone, gesture or attitude, disclose the manner in which he meant to 
act it; he was sure he was right, but he was not quite sure of the 
kind of reception he might meet with.” 

Some actors apparently did not attend rehearsals at all. 
Of Mrs. Bradshaw, who flourished at the beginning of the 
century, it is recorded that “‘ her maxim was to make herself 
mistress of the words of her part and leave the rest to Nature.” 
The method of another actor, Henderson, was first to read 
through the whole play, next to memorise his own lines, 
and then to look over the whole play a second time, after 
which he put it aside and did not look at it again before 
the performance. Garrick, indeed, seems to have been in 
advance of his time in his recognition of the need for thorough 
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preparation, but his example was by no means generally 
followed. 

Giving outstanding ability on the part of the leading 
players, and allowing for some individual coaching of 
beginners by their more experienced colleagues (of which 
there is plenty of evidence), it may be argued whether a 
play produced in this way might not have some advantages, 
in the way of spontaneity and vigour, over the slick produc- 
tions, with every speech and movement carefully timed, to 
which we are accustomed to-day. Many of the questions 
of detail which occupy the modern producer, such as the 
effective grouping of the characters and the exact position 
of each actor on the stage, probably never arose in the 
eighteenth century. The principal character in any scene 
' would take the centre of the stage, and the others, like the 
Confidante in The Critic, would eftace themselves as best 
they could. 

It seems clear that the audiences of those days went to 

see, not competent all-round productions, but exhibitions of 
virtuosity by the leading players. Probably the fact that 
so many of the plays were revivals had something to do 
with this. Playgoers who had seen one actor in a part— 
perhaps several times—were interested to see what a new- 
comer would make of it. They compared the two interpreta- 
} tions of the character, and the actors’ methods of deliver- 
ing famous speeches. It is very noticeable, not only in the 
writings of scholars and critics, but in the diaries and 
theatrical gossip of this period, how often we find detailed 
criticism of an actor’s rendering of particular lines; and in 
the theatre itself it was no uncommon thing for the delivery 
of a speech to be applauded or hissed as the case might be. 
This suggests that in spite of their readiness to fall under 
the spell of powerful acting, eighteenth-century playgoers 
did not therefore allow their critical faculties to remain in 
abeyance. We may rejoice that their inconsiderate and 
sometimes cruel attitude to the performers is unthinkable in 
an audience of to-day, but we cannot help feeling that an 
enthusiasm for good acting so keen that it leads to the hissing 
of bad might have a stimulating effect on the theatre. 


C. M. BoweEn. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE holiday season has come and gone, and the clouds 
overhanging Abyssinia, however black, have been too distant 
to affect the weather in Scotland, which on the whole has 
been satisfactory, except for the anglers, who in many parts 
have complained of too little water. The approach of winter 
is unhappily brought to our notice in Scotland as early as 
the second Saturday in August, when First League football 
starts its season two weeks in advance of the English variety. 
Some ingenious person has discovered that the result of 
general elections not only has nothing to do with rival pro- 
grammes (one might often have supposed that) but depends 
entirely on the weather. Conservatives, it seems, always 
win in summer and autumn, and “ progressives ”’ in spring 
and winter. The precise application of this rule north of 
the Tweed would be a matter of increasing difficulty for the 
most ingenious of wire-pulling meteorologists, for in Scotland 
the summers tend to run later (October is often our finest 
month) while, in the south at any rate, we have had no winter 
for three years. Perhaps this accounts for our record Unionist 
majority in the present Parliament. Meantime our land 
has been thronged with visitors, and our roads over-run to 
a greater extent than ever by alien cars. It is noteworthy 
that the roads round Loch Ness have borne a volume of 
traffic increased wholly out of proportion to the rest of the 
country. For this the Monster is directly responsible, and 
he must have a perverted sense of humour, for having 
assembled this enormous public he has declined to show 
himself as freely as last year. That Scotland should still 
attract visitors from overseas is perhaps remarkable when 
one learns the opinion held about us by at least some foreigners. 
Two friends, travelling in different parts of Germany, report 
that on informing acquaintances that they came from Edin- 
burgh they were greeted with surprised and horrified cries: 
“But how dreadful! Is it not dangerous to live there now, in 
the middle of these so awful religious riots ?”’ So before turning 
to other topics it may be well to state that tin hats and chain 
armour are still unnecessary for a visit to Edinburgh, that 
revolvers are seldom worn this year, and that machine guns, 
besides being regarded as unsporting, would be wholly 
ineffective on Highland moors. 


THE RoyaL ENGAGEMENT. 
The habit of our royal princes (for so it must now be 
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called) of going north of the Border for their wives is one 
which commends itself to the people of Scotland, and the 
announcement of the engagement between the Duke of 
Gloucester and Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott caused 
satisfaction throughout all classes of the community. To 
marry into the royal family of this country is to devote oneself 
unsparingly to a round of public duties, and although the 
task is not quite as bad as the “ penal servitude for life” 
which one accustomed to move in palaces has attached to it 
a stout heart and a high degree of affection are necessary 
to any one bold enough to become a princess by marriage. 
The strain of always looking fresh, pleasant and interested 
must of itself be considerable, and the thought of displaying 
the “ politeness of princes” in all its senses at the sort of 
function which they have so often to attend makes the 
unenvious commoner appreciate the difficulties of a métier 
(to use King Edward’s word) which has a technique all its 
own. The standard set for the bride-elect by the Duchess 
of York renders her task by no means easier. But there is 


_ no reason to doubt that Lady Alice Scott has all the needed 


qualities of heart, mind, and character. She is a member 
of a family which has played an intermittently distinguished 
part in the history of Scotland, being descended from a long 
line of Sir Walter Scott’s, of whom the first was killed at the 
Battle of Hamilton Hill in 1402, who included also among 
their number “ Wicked Wat”? who fought at Flodden, and 
“the bold Buccleuch,”’ who in 1596 stormed Carlisle Castle, 
rescued ‘‘ Kinmont Willie,’ and afterwards became a Lord 
of Parliament with the title of Lord Scott of Buccleuch. 
Congratulations and good wishes have poured in upon the 
engaged couple from all parts of the world, and nowhere 
have these been more numerous and sincere than in the 
bride’s native Scotland. 


THE DuMmFRIES ELECTION 

Any excitement in the by-election in Dumfriesshire 
caused by the death of Dr. Joseph Hunter preceded the 
nomination of the candidates, and was not generated in the 
course of the contest. It was the now familiar story. Dr. 
Hunter was returned in 1931 as a National Liberal candidate 
with a very large majority over a Socialist opponent in a 
straight fight. In the 1929 General Election, standing as a 
Liberal unhyphenated, he had displaced the sitting Unionist 
member by a fairly narrow majority in a three-cornered 
contest. On Dr. Hunter’s death there was a strong section 
among the Unionists in the constituency who wished to adopt 
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a candidate, but after a good deal of coming and going it 
was decided to support Sir Henry Fildes, formerly Liberal 
M.P. for Stockport, running as a National candidate. The 
arrangement led to a good deal of muttering and growling 
among those Unionists who felt that it was hardly worth 
their while to maintain a strong local organization exclusively 
for the benefit of the Liberal party. This feeling exists in 
quite a number of constituencies and has been intensified 
by the undoubtedly “liberal”? way in which some of these 
members have interpreted their promises to co-operate with 
the National Government. In Dumfries, as elsewhere, there 
is a risk of open rebellion at the General Election, with awkward 
repercussions at party headquarters. Be that as it may, 
the growling did not proceed to biting on this occasion, and 
Sir Henry Fildes was duly adopted. He proceeded to conduct 
a blameless but uninspiring campaign ‘on the lines of strict 
‘* National”? orthodoxy. The burden of his song was the 
record of the National Government, and he avowed his 
readiness, in conformity with the views of his fellow Liberal, 
Mr. Lloyd George, to make “ruthless’’ use of that horrid 
but necessary engine the tariff. His opponent, Mr. Downie, 
standing as a Socialist and Co-operative candidate, in spite 
of the advantage which always lies with the attack was not 
able to introduce much more colour and variety into his 
speeches. His election address made the customary quite 
meaningless assertion that the Labour and Co-operative 
parties are united in their fight to eradicate the waste and 
inefficiency of out-dated capitalism. What they wanted was 
that taxation should be levied more on income and wealth, 
and less on food and necessaries, and evasion made more 
difficult. Like so many pacifists, Mr. Downie on his platform 
displayed a high degree of bellicosity in dealing with Italy ; 
but at the same time declared that he was entirely against a 
war policy. ‘* He did not believe that the best way to stop 
an intoxicated bully was to get drunk and fight with him. 
He believed it was much more effective to cut off his supply 
vf liquor and to hold his hands.” The Socialist candidate 
had the assistance of a speech from Mr. George Lansbury, 
who explained to his own but to no one else’s satisfaction 
his own position as pacifist leader of a martial party. In 
the event the result was as uninteresting as the campaign 
had been dull. The figures were :— 


Sir Henry Fildes (Nat. Lib.) si .» 16,271 
Mr. John Downie (Soc. and Co-op.) .- 10,697 


Nat. Lib. Majority ... .. 5,574 
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There was a slightly increased Socialist vote, and the 
Liberal majority fell from over 19,000. Only 59 per cent. 
of the electors voted, and many, if not most, of the non-voters 
must on this occasion have been Unionist. No special 
political significance can be attached to the result. 


** MAURETANIA”’ AND “‘ QUEEN Mary.” 

An all-seeing eye, gazing down dispassionately on Scotland, 
would see a singular anomaly presented by the east and 
west coasts. On the east it would see the Mauretania, so 
long the lovely Queen of the North Atlantic, being torn to 
pieces as fast as shipbreakers and casual visitors can perform 
the task, although she still had years of life in her and was 
running as true to form as ever, while on the west it would 
see the Queen Mary being hurried by thousands of men as 
fast as they can work into a condition befitting, it is hoped, 
an impending sovereignty of the seas. The Clyde channel is 
being widened and deepened, tide-tables are being scanned 
and time-tables prepared to enable this enormous ship to be 
patted and nudged to open water in safety. There are two 
schools of thought about the utility and desirability of these 
mammoth ships. No one is bold enough to suggest that they 
are a paying proposition, and the mysterious disappearance 
of the Normandie from service after duly capturing the ‘‘ Blue 
Riband” suggests doubts whether they are a comfortable 
proposition. The Queen Mary should at least be freer from 
vibration than her rival for her engines are of a different 
type. It is pleasing, too, to read that her scheme of decor- 
ation is to be less flamboyant than some of her predecessors. 
Who was the first man who imagined that scroll-work and 
gold paint add to comfort at sea history does not relate, but 
it has taken a long time to live him down. The authorities, 
having decided on a big-ship policy, should now have the 
courage of their convictions and lay down a sister ship for 
the Queen Mary. Alone she will be something unique and 
irregular, two of a kind might constitute a service. Mean- 
time, it is good to learn that Clyde shipbuilding generally 
showed a marked improvement during August, when twelve 
orders were placed with firms on the river, and that a busier 
winter is thus in prospect for many yards, several of which 
will enter 1936 with a much larger employment roll than 
seemed possible not long ago. 

On LocaL GOVERNMENT. 

The Scots, like other small nations, are often accused of 
narrow-mindedness and _ provincialism, and no doubt the 
charge is true. (After all, they say, what could be more 
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objectionable than the cosmopolitan ?) Try as a man may to 
be a citizen of the world, his own corner of it and his own 
occupational outlook are necessarily the most important to 
him. (The classic instance is the minister who, after a world 
tour, said that nothing had impressed him more than the 
growth of Presbyterianism in Japan.) A refreshing instance 
of the truthfulness of the charge was apparent to the traveller 
on the day after the fateful Cabinet meeting at the end of 
August. Members of the Government had returned from 
river and field, from grouse and bath, to confer ; peace and 
war were in the balance ; the country awaited the result of 
their solemn deliberations with bated breath. And the 
contents sheet of one of the leading Scots dailies contained 
nothing else than the legend, in lettering scarcely contained 
by the paper, ‘‘ Local Government Act—Fife Burghs’ De- 
mand for Enquiry.” The demand thus given such world- 
shaking prominence is the result of sad, but by no means 
novel, experience—that what is called progress in local ad- 
ministration costs money. The offending Act is the Local 
Government Act of 1929, under which many of the functions 
of local government were transferred to the county councils 
from the “‘ small burghs,” i.e., towns with less than 20,000 
inhabitants. The provisions of the Act with regard to ex- 
penditure and rating are based on the “standard year”’ so 
dear to parliamentary draftsmen, and where (in accordance 
with the natural trend of these things) a country’s expenditure 
is greater than in the standard year the effect is to throw a 
relatively greater burden on the small burghs, whose valuation, 
in most cases, is less diminished by de-rating than the county 
valuation. This grievance has been raised in the first instance 
by the Fife burghs, including Cowdenbeath, St. Andrews, and 
Buckhaven and Methil, but the matter is one of substance 
throughout the country, for there are no fewer than 171 of 
these “‘small burghs,” including well-known towns like 
Forfar, Montrose, Oban, Alloa, Lanark, Elgin, Peebles, and 
Bathgate. The population of these burghs is 733,000, and their 
total rateable value is over £5,000,000, so it is apparent that 
the grievance, if a real one, affects a substantial proportion of 
our people and pockets. Although the Government has so 
far taken up the attitude that there has been no such general 
demand throughout Scotland for enquiry as would justify 
the setting up of a committee, the “ revolting burghs,”’ as they 
are so often oddly described, have partisans both pertinacious 
and influential, and it is certain that much more will be heard 
of the cry for reform. 
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A New Roap. 

The firm of civil engineers which was entrusted with the 
task of investigating the site of the proposed Forth Road 
Bridge and of preparing estimates has now presented its 
report. In accordance with the ideas of the Edinburgh Town 
Council the engineers confined their attention to what is 
called the Mackintosh Rock site, i.e., a site which would 
involve placing the new bridge about half a mile to the 
west of the railway bridge. They state that they are now 
_ in a position to revise their original estimate of £3,650,000 
_ and to substitute the sum of £3,260,000. This is mainly 
because borings have shown more favourable strata for the 
site of the south tower of the bridge than was originally 
assumed ; accordingly foundations would not have to be so 
deep. Upon this announcement all concerned in the project 
leaped with joy, and have since behaved as though some 
kind person had presented them with £400,000 to spend, 
instead of recognizing that they are faced with the certainty 
of having to spend at least three and a quarter millions on an 
object of doubtful utility, let alone necessity. Members of 
the community whose methods of accounting are not those of 
Mr. Richard Carstone in “‘ Bleak House” realize that the 
saving in time effected by such a bridge for motor transport 
between Edinburgh and the north of Scotland will be 
negligible. It may save a few minutes for the eager motorist 
in a hurry to play a round at St. Andrews, although even 
that saving has been considerably discounted by the recent 
institution of an up-to-date and efficient ferry service. The 
commercial utility of the bridge will be small indeed, but no 
doubt the scheme will go through. It is in vain that Sir 
George Washington Browne, R.S.A., has written to point 
out that the new bridge will combine with the old to form an 
esthetic outrage unique even in Scotland. It is in vain that 
practical and economically minded persons have explained 
in the Press that a single-way road and foot track could be 
placed along either side of the present bridge with complete 
success and at a fraction of the cost. “* He that will to Cupar 
maun to Cupar” has a singular appositeness in this question, 
and a mammoth Forth Road Bridge will doubtless be followed 
by a mammoth Tay Road Bridge. English readers should 
not delude themselves by thinking that the problem is an 
academic one so far as they are concerned, and that if the 
Scots care to squander their bawbees they can. “It is 
expected by the promoters that the Government grant will 
be at least 75 per cent. of the cost, and that the toll revenues 
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would meet 15 per cent. of the balance, leaving 10 per cent. 
to be contributed by the interested rating authorities.” 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The case of Provost Murray, of Dornoch, is mentioned 
here not so much as a silly season topic, which has been its 
role in so many journals, as to secure that The National 
Review should be, so far as the writer is aware, the only 
English periodical to state correctly the name of the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Mr. Murray, who is an 
elder in that Church, was along with his wife suspended by 
the Kirk session of the Evelix Free Presbyterian Church 
from the rights and privileges of the Church because dancing 
took place at a Christmas party held in his house. A great 
deal of attention, mostly derisive, has been paid to the case 
in the English dailies, including in that term those with 
“ Scottish Editions.’’ To these sneers the Free Presbyterian 
Church has a good reply. ‘“‘ If the Free Presbyterian Church 
were dependent on the favourable verdict of the world, there 
never would have been a Free Presbyterian Church atall. ... 
Underlying the whole business, camouflage it as the Press 
may, is the great and long-standing issue between the Church 
and the world.’”’ Its members consider that, the West- 
minster divines having condemned dancing when they drew 
up the Larger Catechism, and Mr. Murray having subscribed 
to that Catechism at his ordination, he has put himself in the 
wrong. The peccant Provost has been holding independent 
services in Evelix Library, which were attended in the 
holiday months by a number of curious visitors, and declines 
to return to the fold until the Kirk session apologizes to him. 
The storm may be one in a teacup, and it is impossible not to 
recall the elder’s retort to his dancing daughter when she 
excused herself by saying that “‘ King David danced.” “ Aye, 
but no’ wi’ a pairtner.”” The Englishman’s ignorance never 
appears to the Scot more invincible than when dealing with 
Scots’ ecclesiastical affairs. Without expecting a profound 
knowledge of the differences dividing the various Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland, it is hardly too much to ask 
that journalists, who are so fond of instructing us, should 
be able to recognize that the Church of Scotland, the United 
Free Church of Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland and the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland are all separate entities. 
The names of them all have appeared in English papers in 
connection with Mr. Murray’s case; all but one have, of 
course, been taken in vain. 
THEAGES. 


THE LAWN TENNIS SEASON 


DuRING the last week-end of July, Great Britain retained the 
Davis Cup by a 5—0 victory over the United States. Not 
since 1925, when America beat France at Philadelphia by a 
similar margin, has any country won all five matches in the 
Challenge Round, and our four players, F. J. Perry, W. H. 
Austin, G. P. Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey, deserve every 
congratulation on the prowess which enabled Great Britain to 
be world champions for the third year in succession. 

It is a truism to remark that every match in a Davis Cup 
Tie is of supreme importance: but the ‘‘ Needle”? match in 
this year’s encounter was the opening match on the first day 
in which Austin met Allison. It turned out to be more than 
worthy of the occasion and was indeed a gruelling and fluctu- 
ating affair. At the interval Allison led by two sets to one. 
Austin made it two sets all. Allison was within two points 
of victory at 5—4, when he missed a comparatively easy 
smash. Austin went on to win the set at 7—5 and Great 
Britain were one up. The score was 6—2, 2—6, 4—6, 6—3, 
7—5. 

It is remarkable that the Austin who plays Davis Cup 
matches is a different being from the Austin who has so often 
failed and disappointed in Championship Meetings. In four 
Challenge Davis Cup Rounds, he has won six out of eight 
matches, and indeed Cochet is his only conqueror. Plausible 
explanations may be offered for the difference remarked upon 
in Austin’s play—the ten minutes’ interval or the inspiring 
confidence of Great Britain’s non-playing captain, Mr. Roper 
Barrett—but be that as it may, Austin always rises to the top 
of his form in the Davis Cup and lasts a five set encounter as 
well as any man. 

It was confidently expected that Perry would win both his 
matches and that therefore one victory by Austin would 
clinch the matter. At the end of the first day Perry had 
accounted for Budge, and Monday arrived with the doubles 
match and Great Britain two up, with virtual victory in sight 
on the Tuesday, when the two remaining singles would be 
played. Nothing suggested that our new doubles combination, 
Hughes and Tuckey, would defeat Allison and van Ryn. At 
the Championships the Americans had beaten the English 
pair in the semi-final with the loss of the first set, and Great 
Britain’s record of doubles victories in Davis Cup matches 
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was a somewhat depressing one. All and sundry therefore 
counted the doubles as an American victory, and the per- 
formance of our pair in winning by the odd set in five after 
being 2—1 down, was the most pleasing feature of the 
Challenge Round. 

Tuckey and Hughes played together brilliantly. In the 
final set they reached match point on Allison’s service, and 
then the Davis Cup was lost and won on a double fault. 
Hughes has seldom played better, and Tuckey, who was 
making his first appearance in a Davis Cup match, gave a very 
spirited performance. At long last we have broken the spell 
that seems to have haunted our doubles matches. The third 
day’s play naturally lacked real interest. Austin beat Budge, 
Perry beat Allison, each with the loss of one set. 


In spite of the absence of Mrs. Wills Moody, the United 
States were successful in defending the Wightman Cup, held 
at Forest Hills on August 16 and 17. The United States 
recorded their fifth successive victory—a 4—3 one this time, 
and by a curious coincidence the contest was lost (as was the 
Davis Cup) by a double fault. British hopes ran high at the 
end of the opening match when Miss K. Stammers (playing 
in her first Wightman Cup contest) gained a brilliant and 
unexpected victory over Miss Helen Jacobs, 5—7, 6—1, 9—7. 
This match was impressive for two reasons. First, the speed 
of Miss Stammers about the court, and secondly, the superior- 
ity of the drive over the chop. Miss Stammers executes her 
forehand drive with great force, skimming the net in sucha 
way that gives her opponents little time in which to position 
themselves for the return. Miss Jacobs employs a machine- 
like chop, which is comparatively high and slow in the air, and 
does not tend to bustle an opponent. To introduce a chop 
occasionally into a rally is of course of value, in that it upsets 
the fluency of an opponent’s ground strokes. Used con- 
tinually, however, it merely slows up the game, and but 
seldom wins points outright. Miss Stammers’ meritorious 
victory was followed by an anticipated victory for Miss Round, 
who defeated Mrs. Arnold with a loss of but three games. 

Then came the first set-back, when the Wimbledon 
Doubles champions, Miss Stammers and Miss James, were 
overwhelmed by Miss Jacobs and Mrs. Fabyan (née Sarah 
Palfrey), 6—3, 6—2. Mrs. Fabyan has a distinct flair for 
the doubles game, and took control of the match. The 
English pair were right out of touch, their best shots just 
missing the lines and their hardest endeavours being of no 
avail. 
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Saturday’s programme therefore began with Great Britain 
leading by two matches to one. In the first match Mrs. Fab- 
yan once again did all that was required of her. She quite 
outplayed Mrs. King by 6—0, 6—3, and the teams were level. 
Miss Jacobs followed and gave America the lead by beating 
Miss Round in two sets 6—3, 6—2. Even so victory for the 
visitors still seemed a distinct possibility. Miss Stammers 
would, it was expected, account for Mrs. Arnold, and the Lyle- 
Dearman combination in the doubles was a well-tried one in 
which great confidence could be placed. But Mrs. Arnold, of 
minute stature but possessed of any amount of fighting spirit, 
defeated Miss Stammers 6—2, 1—6, 6—3, thus repeating her 
victory of last year when these two met in California. America 
had retained the Cup. Miss Lyle and Miss Dearman beat 
Mrs. Andrus and Miss Babcock, in a match which was in the 
nature of an exhibition. 

Despite the many reverses which Miss Stammers has 
suffered, there can be no doubt that she is a potential cham- 
pion. At her best she can hold her own with anyone, but as 
yet her many lapses are too frequent and profound to admit 
her definitely into the world-beating class. Nevertheless, 
victories over Mrs. Moody, Miss Jacobs and Miss Round stand 
to her credit, and when these victories inspire self-confidence 
instead of apparently resulting in big reactions, it is not too 
much to expect that the most improved player of the year will 
develop a consistency which will be rewarded with the highest 
honours. 

The U.S.A. National Championships were somewhat 
marred by a great deal of rain, with the result that they over- 
ran their scheduled time well into the second week. The rain 
was probably more responsible than anything else for robbing 
F, J. Perry of his singles title. But for an unfortunate fall 
and resulting indisposition, he would almost certainly have 
recorded his third successive victory and have made the 
Challenge Cup his own property. During the first set of the 
semi-final against Allison, Perry fell heavily, and though just 
able to finish the match, he was a pale shadow of his real self 
and offered but little resistance. It was indeed unfortunate 
that the fittest man playing lawn tennis to-day, should have 
been put out of action through such a mishap. 

Allison is to be congratulated on winning his first singles 
championship title. He defeated S. B. Wood in three straight 
sets, and comparatively easily. 

The Women’s event produced an all-American final. The 
holder, Miss Jacobs, defeated her team-mate, Mrs. Fabyan, in 
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two straight sets. Miss Jacobs thus won the Championship 
for the fourth year in succession, a record sequence of suc- 
cesses. Miss Stammers was, in fact, seeded No. 2 in the draw, 
and expected to be Miss Jacob’s opponent in the final. She 
fell, however, to Mrs. Fabyan in the semi-final in two long 
advantage sets. That match, one of the best of the tourna- 
ment, was played at top speed and was full of many beautiful 
strokes. It was Mrs. Fabyan’s capacity for producing out- 
right winners when really needed that turned the scales in 
her favour. 

With the American titles over, the 1935 Lawn Tennis 
Season has now concluded. There follow inevitably a number 
of unofficial ranking lists. Such lists are, of course, but 
individual opinions and an attempt to assess from the results 
of the important encounters of the year the respective merits 
of the world’s ten best players. Any list so produced is open 
to objections, for how is it possible satisfactorily to sort out 
with any degree of accuracy the various wins and losses of 
the season ? 

The following lists are set out with genuine diffidence. 


MEN. WomEN. 
F. J. Perry (Great Britain). Mrs. 8. F. Moody (U.S.A.) 
G. von Cramm (Germany). Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.) 
J. H. Crawford (Australia). Mrs. 8. Sperling (Denmark). 
H. W. Austin (Great Britain). Miss K. E. Stammers (Grt. Brit.) 
W. L. Allison (U.S.A.). Mme. R. Mathieu (France). 
D. Budge (U.S.A.). Miss D. E. Round (Grt. Britain). 
R. Menzel (Czecho-Slovakia). Mrs. Fabyan (U.S.A.). 
S. B. Wood (U.S.A.). Miss M. C. Scriven (Grt. Britain). 
V. B. McGrath (Australia). Miss J. Hartigan (Australia). 
A. K. Quist (Australia). 10. Mile. J. Jedrzejowska (Poland) 


There can be little opposition to the order of the first three 
in the Men’s list. Perry is undeniably the best player in the 
world—holding as he does two out of the four major champion- 
ships of the world—Wimbledon and Paris. Von Cramm was 
Perry’s victim at both of these championships, and he was 
mainly responsible for his country’s victory over Australia in 
the final of the European Zone of the Davis Cup. Crawford 
was far below his best form during his European tour, but he 
is the holder of the Australian title and can claim high recog- 
nition. Austin’s position at No. 4 can be justified on his 
Davis Cup performances alone, though it may be argued that 
he should be placed below Allison, who holds the American 
title. Budge comes next by reason of his reaching the semi- 
final round at Wimbledon. The remaining places are all 
allotted to well-known players and there is little enough to 
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choose between them. Indeed, when all is said and done, it 
would be a brave critic who would seriously attempt to allot 
any sort of handicap to the ten players mentioned. 

The ranking list of the women must inevitably mean very 
little indeed. The evidence is a mass of conflict. Mrs. 
Moody must come first because of her brilliant feat in winning 
at Wimbledon, after an absence of nearly two years from first- 
class competition. She has played in no other really im- 
portant event this year. She was of course defeated by Miss 
Stammers at Beckenham. However, her Wimbledon victory 
was gained from a fully representative field, and she can still 
lay claim to being the world’s leading player. Miss Jacobs 
won the American title and was within a point of victory over 
Mrs. Moody at Wimbledon. Mrs. Sperling (formerly Fraulein 
Krahwinkel) has an excellent Continental record. Miss 
Stammers, the first of the British players, has victories over 
Mrs. Moody, Miss Jacobs and Miss Round, and but for numer- 
ous reverses might have been ranked even higher. Mme. 
Mathieu, always a formidable opponent, reached the Final of 
the French Championships. Miss Round’s drop from No. 1 
in 1934 to No. 6 this year is not a true indication of her real 
form. It is sincerely to be hoped that she will return to her 
proper position next season. 

Mrs. Fabyan has played but little or she might have been 
ranked higher. On her day she is quite capable of beating 
anyone. She reached the final of the American Championship 
and easily accounted for Mrs. King in the Wightman Cup. 
In the list published above Great Britain has three women 
players in the first ten as compared with two last year. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands North of Latitude 55 

the rainfall will be above the adopted normal, and 

that this excess will increase towards the North and 
be greatest in the North of Scotland. 

(6) That to the S8.E. of an imaginary line joining the 

| Bristol Channel and the Wash the rainfall will be less 

than usual and that this deficiency will be most 
| marked in the extreme S.E. of England. 
Considering the individual months, the indications at 
¢ present are :— 
(c) That during October the West of Ireland and the 
S.W. of England will have less rain that usual. 

(d) That during November the English Channel and that 
part of England situated S.E. of a line joining the 
Bristol Channel to the Wash will experience less rain 
than usual. 

| (e) That during the same month Scotland and the extreme 

{ North of Ireland will have an excess of rain. 

| (f) That during December the British Isles as a whole 

| will record an excess of rain. 

(g) That during the same month whilst Scotland and the 
N.W. half of Ireland will experience an excess of rain 
the extreme S.E. of England will continue to have less 
rain than usual for December. 

(kh) That in the London area and S.E. of England the mean 
temperature for the remainder of 1935 will be above 
the seasonal average notwithstanding a short cold 
spell during the second half of November. 


DUNBOYNE, 19.ix.35. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


THE NEGLECTED ART OF RESIGNATION 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


> 


Sir,—“ Fairplay’s”’ reply to ‘‘ Odysseus” calls in turn 
for a reply. He asserts that the reason for the threat of 
resignation of Sir Frederick Richards and his naval colleagues 
was that the programme produced by the Government fell 
short of the Two-Power Standard approved by Parliament. 
This does not accurately describe the event. The immediate 
reason for the action of the Board of that day was that Sir 
William Harcourt “informed the House that he had been in 
consultation with the Naval Lords and that they were satisfied 
with the present expenditure.” By means of this assertion he 
reassured the House and saved the Government. As this 
completely misrepresented the Naval Lords’ view they 
threatened to resign unless it was contradicted. Certainly 
they were not satisfied with the provision that was made, 
but their action was not due to their insistence that the 
Two-Power Standard should be maintained, but to their 
insistence that their views should not be misrepresented, and 
that it should be known officially that they were not satisfied 
with the provision. As The Times of the 27th of August, 
1899, put it: “‘ The professional advisers of the Admiralty 
declined to be made responsible for a general statement of 
their satisfaction with the state of the Navy.” This protest 
The Times described as “timely and effective.” 

The Sea Lords of recent years have failed to act in this 
manner. It was open to them to do what their great 
predecessors did, and ‘“ Odysseus” is justified in calling 
attention to the “neglected art of resignation.” No one 
pretends, and “ Odysseus”? nowhere suggests, that the 
Admiralty can override the Government, and dictate what 
policy and programme it shall adopt. But it is not merely 
their right, it is their bounden duty to prevent the country 
from supposing that these policies and programmes are sound 
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in principle or will, in practice, enable this country to survive 
_ attack from the sea. 

The Admiralty have not let the country know their views 
concerning some of the Government’s policies. Two elements 
in these are outstanding—the agreements which have been 
made concerning the cruisers and flotilla strength of this 
country. 

The question of the cruiser strength is in two parts: 
first, that of the principles governing our requirements ; 
second, the quantitative application of those principles. 

The Board of Admiralty must be aware of the elementary 
and age-long principle that the cruiser strength of this 
country is not primarily related to that of other countries. 
This matter was never in any question whatever until the 
American Government produced an entirely new thesis, put 
forward by Mr. Hughes, which was, that the ‘ capital ship 
tonnage’”’ should form the measurement of strength of a 
navy, and that “a proportionate allowance of auxiliary 
combatant craft’? should exist. Whatever might be the 
particular needs of the United States the strategical fallacy 
of this proposal as regards Great Britain’s requirements in 
cruisers was plain to the Government of 1921, and the Cabinet 
instructed Mr. Balfour not to enter into “any agreement 
fettering our liberty to build whatever numbers and classes 
of cruisers and anti-submarine craft we may consider necessary 
for the maintenance of national and imperial life.” * 

The Labour Government, in its determination to reduce 
the Navy, introduced the wholly novel policy of proportions 
in the cruiser forces. Whether the Board explained the 
fundamental fallacy to the Cabinet we do not know. But 
what we do know is that the Admiralty made no effort to 
let the public know that a principle which had governed the 
cruiser forces of this country for two centuries, which had 
been enunciated with the greatest clearness in 1921, was 
being abandoned ; and that, on the grounds of fundamental 
principles, they disagreed with it. There could have been 
no dereliction of duty on their part in doing this. In fact, 
the example set by Sir Frederick Richards could have been 
followed by insisting that their views on this important matter 
should neither be misrepresented nor misunderstood by the 
House and the country. 

In the matter of the actual numbers—the quantitative 
interpretation of the principle as distinct from the principle 


*Mr. Balfour at Washington, December 15, 1921, and Mr. Churchill 
in House of Commons, May 15, 1930. 
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itself—the same silence was preserved. It is common 
knowledge that the Board had calculated that the absolute 
minimum in the number of cruisers needed to secure our 
communications was 70; this was a little more than half 
that of 1914. The Government fixed the number at 50, 
The Admiralty was silent, and their silence was interpreted 
by the public to signify contentment. Instructed persons 
are perfectly aware that they did not consider this sufficient, 
but instructed persons are in a small minority. 

One opportunity was offered by the memorandum on the 
conference in London issued by the Government (Cmd. 3485 
of 1930) in which the phrase occurs: ‘“ The negotiations 
were conducted on the assumption the requirements of the 
British Commonwealth would consist of fifty cruisers with a 
total tonnage of 339,000.” The Admiralty appeared to 
acquiesce in this statement, and as a consequence of this 
diffidence on their part it has by now almost become an 
axiom, stereotyped in the minds of the people, that the 
number fifty meets our needs. If the Admiralty have failed 
to get public support, as “ Fairplay’ asserts, it is because 
they have not insisted, as did Sir Frederick Richards and his 
colleagues, that their views shall be correctly placed before 
the public. There are other instances of the same kind, 
notably in the matter of the destroyers, in regard to which 
they allowed the public to believe that they acquiesced in 
the grotesque proposal in the same memorandum to reduce 
the number if foreign Powers would reduce their submarine 
forces. 

One may ask whether the peculiar interpretation of the 
destroyer problem given by Lord Londonderry in the House 
of Lords on the 26th of June represents the opinions of the 
Sea Lords, and also whether they concurred in the statement 
of the First Lord that “as long as we can have new flotillas 
to work with the fleet we think that the oldest destroyers, 
of which there are a good many, will be sufficient for the 
work for which they are wanted’’? The Board, very 
properly, have never been backward in insisting that our 
seamen must be given instruments as good as those of their 
opponents; and have called Coronel and the Falklands to 
witness to the need. But according to Lord Londonderry 
the older destroyers are supposed to be good enough to 
meet modern flotillas composed of larger, faster and more 
powerfully armed craft. As it is difficult to imagine such an 
inconsistency on the part of the Sea Lords, the assumption 
that is made is that they concur in these statements. 
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‘“ Fairplay’ declares that the steady weakening of the 
Navy has not been due to Government policy, but to the 
unwillingness of the people to make the necessary provision. 
The people are not to be blamed if information, guidance 
and leadership are absent. If the Admiralty do not insist 
that the people shall know that the provision made is 
inadequate, it is no fault of the public that they acquiesce 
in the Government’s proposals. 

‘“‘ Fairplay’ asks whether it is considered that the 
Admiralty should have resigned in consequence of the London 
Treaty of 1930. The course of the Admiralty was clear. 
When these proposals were still in embryo they should have 
opposed them with reasoning. When they were insisted 
upon, they should have done as Sir Frederick Richards did : 
they should have insisted that the public was made aware 
that these proposals would not, in their opinion, give security. 
There would have been no dictatorship in so doing nor would 
the act have been unconstitutional. It would have been 
strictly constitutional as well as the duty of the Board to 
explain to the Government that the principles upon which 
it was preparing to base its treaty were strategically fallacious. 
It would have been equally constitutional for them, as it 
was for Sir Frederick Richards’s Board, to insist that their 
views on this matter were known, and that they disagreed 
with the little band of uninstructed politicians, posing as 
naval strategists, who represented this country politically at 
that Conference. 

“No public man,” says “ Fairplay,” ‘“‘ other than those 
connected with the Navy, has repeated the warnings which 
have repeatedly been given.” Ido not know how “ Fairplay ” 
interprets the words “ public man,” but I would point out 
that Lord Lloyd moved a resolution at Birmingham at the 
Conservative Party Conference on October 5th, 1933, “ that 
this conference desires to record its grave anxiety with 
regard to the inadequacy of the provisions made for Imperial 
Defence,” and that the same public man moved an identically 
worded resolution at the conference at Bristol a year later : 
and that that resolution was passed with an addendum by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain in these words, ‘“‘ and assures the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that heavy as are its burdens 
it prefers the security and safety of our native lands above 
all other benefits.” ‘“‘ Fairplay ’’ also ignores the writings of 
men like Sir Archibald Hurd who have spoken in no uncertain 
voice on our naval deficiencies. 

No. It will not do. “ Fairplay”? must not saddle the 
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public with the responsibility. The public looks to its 
leaders, and if its leaders fail to insist that their views are 
known, and to be prepared to leave office unless they are 
made known, the responsibility lies heavy upon them. 


TENEDOS, 


JIM AND ME 


An American correspondent sends the enclosed :— 
The population of the United States reported at 124,000,000 


Those eligible for old age pension under the 
Townsend Bill oan ‘ate she ..- 50,000,000 


74,000,000 
Number of persons prohibited under Child 
Labour Laws and working Government 


Jobs... i ies ve ae ... 60,000,000 
Leaves just se sn pie bes ... 14,000,000 
Number of Unemployed see isn ... 13,999,998 


Balance to produce the Nation’s Goods sen 2 
Just Jim and me, and I’m all worn out!!! 


THE Epiror has received an inquiry from a correspondent 
which he would like to place before the readers of T'he National 
Review: Which school would take precedence, Oundle or 
Uppingham ? Our correspondent particularly stresses the 
fact that he does not only refer to their educational attain- 
ments. He would be grateful for advice and guidance in 
this difficult question. 


Ow OSE 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


IRELAND AGAIN 


PEACE BY ORDEAL. By Frank Pakenham (Jonathan Cape, 
l5s.). This book is of absorbing interest to the few English- 
men who know Ireland, and to the mass of loyal Irishmen 
in the twenty-six counties. For they can learn from it, for 
the first time, the intrigues and quarrels among the small 
band of cosmopolitan adventurers who were able to persuade 
the English Ministers, war-weary, harassed by the English 
radicals (themselves duped by Sinn-Fein propaganda), and 
completely deprived of Irish expert advice, that those same 
adventurers represented Ireland. For, of the Irish delegates, 
only one, Duggan, seems to have been Irish by birth and 
residence. Gavan Duffy, of course, was of Irish origin, but 
had a Stonyhurst and Bench education and was a London 
solicitor. Barton was an Anglo-Irish Protestant landlord, a 
member of that class which, largely through his own efforts, 
has no chance of public employment in his own country. 
Irish by residence but English by tradition and education, 
he probably had no Gaelic blood. Childers and Chartres 
were Englishmen. Griffith was of Welsh origin. The 
name of Collins is English enough, but he probably was 
a Gael. For his career shows that peculiar Gaelic “ men- 
tality’ which finds no shame in eating the King’s bread 
in time of peace, but develops conscientious scruples 
when asked to fight for him. He was a Post Office 
clerk who left his work to avoid conscription. Behind all 
these was the sinister figure of the Mexican De Valera. Such 
were the most Irish representatives that those who claimed 
to speak for all Ireland could produce. 

On the English side, the remarkable and disastrous fact 
was that there was no one who knew anything of Ireland. 
The Liberal Ministers, of course, had been accustomed to 
accept, blindfold, the Home Rule doctrines. The Tories, 
in the same way and without personal knowledge, held the 
Unionist tradition: there was no real understanding of the 
situation underlying the facts on either wing. But instead 
of supplying this deficiency by calling in experienced Irish 
officials as expert advisers, their only “experts”? were two 
Englishmen, Sir Edward Grigg and the egregious Lionel 
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Curtis, and a Welshman, Tom Jones. All these could only 
apply general principles, a priori, to the Irish problem. And 
Ireland is emphatically a place where general principles are 
no use. Was it deep design of Mr. Lloyd George that he 
deliberately deprived the English delegates of expert Irish 
help ? He meant to “ settle” at all costs ; and the presence 
of some great Irish official, such as the late Sir Henry Robin- 
son, who knew Ireland thoroughly, and could have shown 
what little support, if the terrorism of the gunmen was 
removed, there was among the mass of the people, for the 
outrageous demands of the Sinn Fein delegates, would have 
been embarrassing. Did he, in his frantic desire to be the 
author of an Irish “ Settlement,” accept the bluff contained 
in the Sinn Fein case knowing, as we know now, that the 
small band of militant Sinn Feiners was rapidly decreasing, 
that their ammunition was almost at an end, that their 
supplies of foreign money were drying up? If the Tory repre- 
sentatives had learned from Sir Henry Robinson, or someone 
in touch with Ireland from within, that the supporters of an 
Irish republic could only, then, be numbered by hundreds, 
would even the framework of the case put forward by the 
Sinn Fein delegates have been ever accepted as a basis for 
discussion? And would not Lord Birkenhead, always 
hitherto a realist in the face of facts, have turned the thing 
down ignominiously and not spent his great talents endeavour- 
ing to put on the ugly structure loyal bosses and knobs— 
an oath of allegiance, an appeal to the Privy Council—scraps 
of paper which would be repudiated at the first opportunity, 
as he would have been told by those who knew the people 
he was dealing with ? 

It is humiliating to an Englishman to read how the 
English delegates, not having any alternative expert brief, 
accepted the Sinn Fein framework practically in its entirety. 
How they went near, and were ready, to betray Ulster; 
more concerned, apparently, to defeat the loyalists at home 
and in Ireland than the gunmen whose murders Mr. Pakenham 
tries to justify on the schoolboy’s argument of “ tu quoque.” 
Lord Birkenhead always said he was “ prepared to defend” 
his share in the business. But he was careful never to defend 
it by argument other than invective, except to say that he 
would never have consented unless he had obtained the oath 
of allegiance. The oath, sole symbol of unity, has now gone. 
And the Irish extremists look like obtaining what they were 
striving for, as now disclosed, all through the Treaty dis- 
cussions. That is ‘external association,” or the best of 
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both worlds: liberty to refuse all the obligations and to 
enjoy all the benefits of the British Empire. The only 
defence of Sir Austen Chamberlain is that he was a sick man 
and did not know what he was doing. Did Mr. Lloyd George ? 
When the Treaty was signed he used these words: ‘“ By 
this Agreement we win a deep, abiding, and passionate 
loyalty. Our peril will be Ireland’s danger, our fears will 
be her anxiety, our victory will be her joy.” We shall 
probably never know whether he was deceiving himself as 
he deceived the country; and whether he really thought, 
when he was solemnly congratulated by Mr. C. P. Scott, of 
the Manchester Guardian, that he had settled the Irish 
question. 

How far that question is from settlement this book shows. 
Mr. Pakenham, one of those many patriotic Irishmen who 
refuse to live in Ireland, and prefer to abuse England from 
London, is hard put to it to defend Mr. De Valera. But he 
is quite clear that that fanatic is right and that England is 
wrong and has always been wrong. The Times reviewer, 


_ oddly enough, acquits Mr. Pakenham of bias, possibly because 


he is just such another patriotic exile. But the mere 
fact that Mr. Pakenham always talks of “‘ Ireland’s ”’ opinions 
when he means those of Mr. De Valera and his followers, and 
implies that this “‘ Ireland” includes Ulster and the large 
body of Irish loyalists, shows how unsafe it would be to 
accept this voluntary exile as a guide on Irish affairs—as 
unsafe as to accept Irish-American opinion. 

The Irish question is not settled because the extremists, 
admitted to the inner councils of the Empire by virtue of the 
Treaty, used their position to get passed the Statute of 
Westminster, to make possible further disintegration, and 
then to claim that the Statute abrogated the Treaty. We, 
on the other hand, have abided by the Treaty which Mr. 
Lloyd George told us was final. Mr. Pakenham, wiser in 
his generation, says it “‘ could never be the final step,” for 
it ‘remains for England to make atonement.’ He does not 
explain why, and probably would find it difficult. All the 
grievance he can adduce is that “ Ireland’’—he means Mr. 
De Valera—wants to be told that a republic can safely be 
declared which would also get all the advantages of the 
British Empire. Our advice to Mr. Pakenham is to go and 
live in Ireland, and Ulster. Then he will see how many 
Irishmen, in both parts of Ireland, agree with Mr. De Valera. 
And he will not confuse Mr. De Valera with Ireland. 


L. G. B. 


MORE IRELAND 


Factne THE IRIisH QuEsTION. By W. S. Armour. (Duck- 
worth, 5s.). Here the author follows up Armour of Ballymoney 
—a biography of his father, an Ulster Protestant Home Ruler 
who strove for justice and good will among all his countrymen 
—with a further study of the Irish question. Mr. W. §. 
Armour was for a time editor of the Northern Whig, but before 
he succeeded to the editorial chair he had written many 
articles “‘from a Northern angle,” and upon giving up his 
editorship was assured by “ one of the leading Unionists of 
Belfast that I had written nothing at any time to which any 
intelligent Unionist could object.” But although he knew the 
Ulster of To-day and was able ten years ago to forecast pretty 
accurately what might happen To-morrow, he confesses that 
he “did not know what happened Yesterday in Ireland.” 
Subsequent investigation has led him to the conclusion that 
it is in “‘ the Day before Yesterday ” that the source of the 
troubles between Great Britain and Ireland are to be found. 
Mr. de Valera would go back to 1170, but Mr. Armour con- 
siders the year of the Treaty of Limerick (1691) distant enough 
to begin his inquiry. He finds the key to the situation in the 
North “in the events after the siege of Derry in the last year 
of William the Third’s reign and in that of Queen Anne.” 
We cannot here follow in any detail Mr. Armour’s reading of 
past history; as Sir Roger de Coverley remarked upon 
another occasion, much is to be said on either side, and there 
is no doubt that much will continue to be said before the 
problem of Ireland is settled in the spirit of peace, good will, 
all-round friendliness and sweet reasonableness that Mr. 
Armour—and indeed all of us—would like to see. During his 
sojourn in Ulster he discovered that the “‘ alleged hate between 
North and South was purely artificial, the work of organiza- 
tion, and that we do not hate at all.” The angry disturbances 
that flamed out in Belfast less than three weeks after the 
publication of Facing the Irish Question—disturbances in 
which nine lives were lost, in which incendiarism was 
perpetrated, in which hidden guns and ammunition were 
discovered, and in which troops and armoured cars were 
necessary to restore order—offer a painfully eloquent 
commentary upon Mr. Armour’s odd belief “that we 
do not hate.” He appeals to the application of ordinary 
common sense to Irish affairs and hopes that “in this Silver 
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Jubilee year a real attempt will be made to clear up past 
messes, and get a basis fair to everybody concerned, as far as 
possible.” The day may come (“ unexpectedly,” he admits) 
when the Irish question will be considered ‘as a simple 
human problem.” Then, he says, “the difficulties will dis- 
appear, and all will wonder what the trouble was about.” 
Alas! that it might be so, but the — idea of the reduction 
of the troubled Irish scene to ‘‘a simple human problem ” 
sounds a little fantastic to those who know the realities of 
Irish political life to-day—and none know them better than 
Ulstermen and the loyal Unionists of the South. Mr. 
Armour writes as “‘one who has been detached from these 
controversies.” We should like to think that his appeal 
will not fall upon deaf ears, for he writes modestly and 
sincerely. ‘“‘ Is no arrangement possible,” he asks, 

“which would give the inhabitants of Belfast and Dublin the same 

security as have those of Toronto and Montreal, without any question 

arising of one city managing the internal affairs of the other, with the 


local religious and other sentiments undisturbed? . . . Is a 
divided Ireland, which had a Parliament of its own for five centuries, 
Britain’s final solution of the Irish Question? . . . Is there no 


way of using Ulster’s qualities, Catholic as well as Protestant, for the 
service not merely of Six Counties, which on a garrison conception is 
well nigh impossible, but for the service of Ireland? Is the economic 
war to last for ever ?”’ 
Statesmen would like to find answers to these questions. 
In the meantime we may notice that Mr. Armour does not seem 
to think that Mr. de Valera has really committed any serious 
breach of solemn compact in withholding the Land Annuities, 
but upon that point most Englishmen and not a few Irishmen 
have already made up their minds, let Mr. Armour reason as 
skilfully as he may. He gives the British credit for being 
“the fairest people in the world . . . incapable of 
entertaining international enmities.””> He blames (and with 
some justice) propaganda for much of the present misunder- 
standing, and takes the English to task for believing the Irish 
always to be wrong. Ulster, too, “ without surrendering 
anything but what she has already agreed to by the Act of 
1920, could begin to make an end of all this ridiculous pother. 
By so doing, by taking the first step, Ulster would 
free herself from all those medieval fears which are worse 
than those of the Dark Ages.” Ulster has been “like a 
mule which would not move,” while in the South there have 
been those who would never be convinced of good faith— 
‘not even the departure of the old régime from Dublin ”’ or 
the ‘“‘ most astonishing measure of freedom” given to the 
people of 26 counties persuaded them. Mr. Armour at least 
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admits that the British Government could hardly have 
offered more advantageous terms than those of the Treaty of 
1921; yet “it is not to be denied that there are many in the 
Free State who think lightly of it, and that the chief plank 
of the present Opposition in the Dail is the honouring of it.” 
We are not convinced that the Free State has the ‘ moral 
advantage ”’ that Mr. Armour claims for it, but we are certainly 
at one with him in his view that “if the Free State decides 
to renounce the Treaty her moral advantage goes completely.” 
But even that might happen. 


ENGLAND’S SEA POWER 


THE RESTORATION OF ENGLAND’s SEA Power, by Captain 
Bernard Acworth, D.S.O., R.N.(Retired), A.M.I.N.A. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 6s.). Captain Acworth’s The Navy and 
the Next War appeared last year, and was duly noticed in 
our pages. Since then world events have moved swiftly, 
and we now find ourselves in the anxious—indeed we might 
say perilous—situation that we had for long foreseen, and 
against which the National Review has in season and out of 
season uttered warnings. Thanks to the “ gestures”’ of our 
politicos and our blind readiness to cut our naval, military 
and air forces to the bone in the fatuous hope that other 
Powers would do likewise, and in the belief that the “‘ inter- 
national-mindedness ”’ of Geneva would furnish better national 
security than our own strong right arm, we have in the present 
crisis reached such a position that even so constant and 
diligent a preacher of peace and good will as Dr. Temple, 
Archbishop of York, is forced to “ share the regret felt by 
many that we had gone so far in disarmament as we had 
when our neighbours were not following our lead.” To this 
pass have we been brought. Captain Acworth in his first 
edition of this book warned his readers of the position with 
which the country would be faced at sea upon the lapse of 
the Washington and London treaties. He insisted, too, 
and with good reason, that international entanglements and 
commitments would inevitably drag us into another war if 
other nations “ kicked over the traces.” 

With these facts before him, and for all who will to ponder 
over, Captain Acworth has amplified his earlier book, adding 
four new chapters on collective security, air power and sea 
power, fuel and foreign policy, and the Anglo-German Treaty. 
Not all our readers will agree with his theses—we do not 
feel, for example, that we are “‘ exaggerating the air menace” 
—but at least his study of the situation and his examination 
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of the methods which Great Britain is hurriedly adopting 
to get herself out of the embarrassment into which our 
pacifists and internationalists have led us calls for serious 
attention. He sees the League of Nations as “a dwindling 
confederation of the frightened nations allied in the late 
war,” though he holds to the conception of “‘ a true League 
of Nations for which millions of Christian men and women, 
including the author, yearn.”’ What are the alternatives to 
“ collective security’? ? Captain Acworth sees two—a return 
to the balance of power theory (which he dislikes) or “‘ a policy 
which admits of strategical independence.” In reality, he 
says, we are 


faced with the alternative of an independent foreign policy which can 
contemplate the neutrality of the British Empire in the event of a 
European conflict, or a war in the Far East, or which would enable us to 
join such a conflict on our own terms. . . . This latter policy depends 
upon the restoration, without delay, of the essential maritime strategy 
which is considered and advocated . . . in this book. 


He denounces as “untenable” the theory of “ regarding 
expanded air power as a means of safely reducing sea power.” 
In the matter of fuel for the Navy he urges, for reasons which 
he states with conciseness and lucidity, that all future men- 
of-war and merchant ships should be equipped with alter- 
natively fired furnaces, in which either oil or coal could be 
burned. This is clearly a matter for experts, but he claims 
that it would give us strategical freedom, and “the coal 
bunkers need not carry a lump of British coal until starvation 
faces the people. They may then carry salvation.” In his 
fourth new chapter Captain Acworth invites consideration of 
the Anglo-German Naval Treaty in conjunction with the 
Japanese repudiation of the Washington Treaty. We need 
add nothing here to our already expressed anxiety as to the 
mischievous possibilities of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty. 
Let us merely note Captain Acworth’s conclusion that it is 
possible, and in his view desirable, “‘ that at a future naval 
conference of all the maritime Powers at least an Anglo- 
German-Japanese agreement can be reached which will 
embody the major proposals for the restoration of British 
sea power which the author advocates in this book, and 
which are, in essentials, identical with German and Japanese 
views.” For the rest, the book stands very much as it was 
in its first edition. It has gained in interest and significance 
by the revision and expansion and merits thoughtful 
consideration. 
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GERMAN SECRET HISTORY 

THE Berwin Diartes. The Private Journals of a General in 
the German War Ministry, by Dr. Helmut Klotz. Vol. II. 
Illustrated. (Jarrolds, 18s.). The first volume of this 
exceedingly interesting book ended with Hitler’s access to 
power in January, 1933. The second carries the story on to 
the massacre of June 30th, 1934. The Journal records the 
impressions of an officer of the Regular Army, determined to 
regain for Germany her pre-war position, by force of arms if 
necessary, yet disgusted with Nazi hysteria and barbarity. 
According to our diarist—and the facts seem to bear him out 
—the Nazi movement actually weakened during the six 
months previous to January, 1933. In that month Von 
Papen offered the Chancellorship to Hitler in return for a 
pledge that the scandals relating to huge sums of money paid 
to the East Prussian Junkers would be hushed up. Hitler 
has played the part of an emotional figurehead throughout ; 
Goering and Goebels hold the real power. The new Govern- 
ment deliberately fired the Reichstag in February, 1933, in 
order to alarm popular opinion and win support for itself. 
Then began a struggle for supremacy between the Reichswehr 
and Hitler’s volunteer military formations. The coup of 
June 30th, 1934, was the outcome of a Reichswehr ultimatum 
bidding Hitler dissolve his guards, and since then the Army 
has been virtually in control of affairs. We read of startling 
figures of German re-armament, accomplished years before 
the British Government took cognisance of the facts. This 
book dispels the illusion, cherished by pacifists, that, were 
Hitler to disappear, Germany would suffer a change of heart 
and policy. Hitler never has been and is not now in com- 
mand of affairs. The “ grey sphinx” of the German pro- 
fessional Army broods over the future. 
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A YEOMAN IN FRANCE 
0.C., Beps YEomanry, by Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.). Trooper 8008, Imperial 
Yeomanry, of Boer War fame, makes a welcome reappearance 
in command of the Bedfordshire Yeomanry from 1914 to 1917. 
It was the misfortune of even the best yeomanry units, of 
which this was one, to be sent to France only after the stale- 
mate had begun. Yet, although Colonel Peel can record 
no tale of mounted action, his book is none the less valuable 
and certainly very readable with its clear descriptions of the 
activities of a yeomanry regiment which proved itself a 
worthy companion for the two regular cavalry regiments in 
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the same brigade. The author’s comments are shrewd and 
he gives good thumbnail sketches of brother yeomen all 
serving in a unit that must have been as happy as it was 
efficient. Nor is humour lacking, especially in his descriptions 
of how to cope with generals and of some semi-illicit indulgence 
in local hunting, shooting and fishing. But perhaps the best 
anecdote relates how Colonel Peel, having made the usual 
formal speech at the end of a squadron concert, was con- 
gratulated by a French guest, who stated that the speaker’s 
clear elocution and precision of expression had enabled him 
to understand every word in spite of a total ignorance of the 
English language. Praise from such a source would have 
been praise indeed, had he not added: ‘“‘ Vous racontiez, n’est- 
ce-pas, aux soldats, histoire dune rencontre que vous aviez 
eue avec une dame de Flandres?’ 'The Colonel’s neatly dry 
comment, ‘‘ Even if any such romantic adventure had hap- 
pened to me I do not think it would have occurred to me to 
make ‘A’ Squadron my confidants’”’ finally perfects this 
tale. 


FROM JAMES V TO JAMES II 


Six Sruarrt Sovereiens: 1512-1702. By Eva Scott 
(George Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Miss Scott does 
well to begin her Stuart saga with James V, for that 
king by his Tudor mother is the first modern link between 
Scotland and England. Flodden Field, where his father 
fell, while it was the last battle between the kings of 
Scotland and England, wiped out the Scottish middle ages 
as effectually as did the Wars of the Roses in England, and 
both countries, with the Reformation just ahead of them, 
were destined to go through pangs of re-creation. After 
reading this book Englishmen may wish that the more 
attractive James V and not James VI had succeeded their 
Elizabeth. But between 1584 and 1603 James VI rescued 
Scotland from anarchy, leaving the Stuarts more secure than 
ever on their throne. The Scottish people and Stuart experi- 
ence had brought about a radically different technique and 
tradition of kingcraft from that evolved in England. James I 
of England, with thirty-eight years of ceaseless, if successful, 
strife, was too set to learn new conditions. Deluded by the 
comparative wealth and peace of England, he felt he had earned 
that quiet and pensioned eminence which would enable him, 
Scot-like, to perform intellectual and metaphysical feats. 
Present-day England, strangely led as she is by similar values, 
would have found nothing unusual in such a king, but to the 
seventeenth-century Englishman he was something new. 
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The Stuarts never bridged this racial and mental chasm, 
though Charles II almost did so. But James II made an 
irreparable breach by his religious policy. Yet he was the 
ablest and most genuine of all his family, besides being the 
most English in sentiment. This is a well-written, sympathetic 
and accurate tale of a great and noble royal line, which failed 
to stem that tide which has brought Britain to 1935, and 
which will carry her whither ? 


A GREAT ACTOR MANAGER 


Str GEORGE ALEXANDER AND THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, by 
A. E. W. Mason (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). George Alexander 
died seventeen years ago and to the present generation he is 
only a name. Mr. Mason has brought personal devotion to 
his hero to bear upon this task, and his book is full of life 
and interest. “‘ Alec’”’ lives again in its pages, surrounded 
by the “ giants’ so intimately connected with his theatre— 
Pinero, Wilde, the Kendals and many others. The actor 
manager is often criticised for putting up plays which suited 
his personality without reference to their intrinsic merits. 
Yet no producer whose output included “‘ The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray,” ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,” “ Paolo 
and Francesca,” with others equally good, can be blamed 
for his choice of plays. During the many years of his associa- 
tion with the St. James’s George Alexander always continued 
to give an individual touch to each production, and through 
all his professional success there ran a vein of kindheartedness 
and thoughtfulness for others less fortunate than himself. 
He has been happy in his biographer, and he is a worthy 
subject for a book of great charm. 


UNREST AT POLCHESTER 


Tue Inquisitor, by Hugh Walpole (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). Mr. 
Walpole suffers from a cathedral complex. In his estimation 
true Christianity withers and dies beneath the shadow of 
cathedral walls. There is a core of truth in his view, as every 
resident in a diocesan centre knows, yet this tale does not 
carry conviction. In Polchester all the saints—there are 
several of them—are depressed, doubtful, ineffective ; whereas 
the devils reign supreme. We refuse to believe, for instance, 
that a truly Christian bishop, such as Polchester possessed, 
would have viewed undisturbed a complete absence of paro- 
chial organisation in the working-class streets of the town he 
lived in. The book is clever—we had almost said infernally 
clever—yet it fails somehow in technique as in spirit. Police, 
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we would remind Mr. Walpole, are not supposed to remain 
inactive till the Riot Act is read. Their aim is so to manage 
matters that it will not be necessary to read it at all. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Bricut ARMOUR: Memories of Four Years of War, by 
Monica Salmond (Faber, 7s. 6d.). A year ago the British 
reading public were engrossed in a book entitled Testament 
of Youth, the autobiography of a girl who left Oxford to serve 
as a hospital nurse during the war. The work showed 
passionate resentment and indignation against the older 
generation whose muddling had interrupted a promising career. 
Monica Grenfell, when war broke out, faced a future no less 
fair than that described in The Testament of Youth. Rich, 
beautiful, befriended and sheltered on all sides, she left 
everything during the scorching days of August, 1914, and 
enrolled as a probationer in the London Hospital. She 
weathered a training which those who read of it may consider 
unnecessarily severe. The working day was ten and a half 
hours of heavy and menial jobs, during which sitting down 
was forbidden, meals occupied ten minutes each and during 
the three hours “ off’’ she was expected not to rest but to 
walk out. She won through and nursed in France and in 
London till a septic throat obliged her to take up massage 
instead. Both her brothers were killed ; cousins and friends 
disappeared one by one; her world dissolved around her, 
yet there is never a word of recrimination or of self. It is a 
wonderful record of courageous and cheerful service, which 
“martyrs” of the war would do well to read. Her gifts of 
observation, simple description and humour make it a 
delightful book for those who have no personal recollection of 
those dreadful years. 


ILLYRIAN SPRING, by Ann Bridge (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.). 
It is characteristic of a certain type of self-confident English- 
man that he bases his philosophy of life on the assumption 
that his wife is a fool. Nowadays mothers often encounter 
the further humiliating experience that their offspring tend 
to regard them as mere survivals of an inferior past. Thus, 
ground between the upper and the nether millstone, Lady 
Kilmichael developed a nervous, apologetic, self-repressed 
attitude towards her family which did not mend matters. 
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She fled from her problems, leaving no address. During a 
dallying saunter down the coast of Dalmatia a delightful 
friendship with a man no older than her sons taught her 
the secret of dealing with youth, while the romance she 
aroused in him restored her sense of power. Ann Bridge’s 
genius for character drawing has never been better displayed 
than in these finished portraits of a human, sympathetic 
woman totally unconscious of her charm and an original, 
talented boy with great depth of character but no knowledge 
of the world. Henceforward we number “ Lady K.” and 
Nicholas among our treasured friends. The scenery of 
Dalmatia makes a wonderful background. The denouement 
is somewhat mechanical; in real life things might not have 
been so easy as that. But, just as in Peking Picnic and The 
Ginger Griffin, we are concerned with people whose hearts 
are in the right place and this book, the third of the trio, 
is worthy to rank with the other two. 


CamELs THRovcH Lisya. By Dugald Campbell. (Seeley 
Service, 18s.) The Italo-Ethiopian dispute lends a peculiar 
interest to Mr. Campbell’s book, since it gives the reader 
some illuminating impressions of the wholesome results of 
Italian influence in a part of North Africa that for long had 
been under the evil and “‘ pernicious Anti-European ”’ domina- 
tion of the Senussi. Mr. Campbell, whose other books on 
Bantuland, the Tuaregs, and Central Africa are well known 
for their graphic descriptions of peoples, places and customs 
and for their instructive ethnological sidelights, now records 
his “ desert adventure from the fringes of the Sahara to the 
oases of upper Egypt.’ He found Libya “ a land of sun and 
sand and strange surprises.” On its Northern limits is the 
Mediterranean ; on the south the borders await delimitation 
by France and Italy. Few explorers have penetrated deeply 
into Libya, but the edges are accessible, and to-day parties 
of Italian tourists are taken by motor from Benghazi to Kufra, 
for long years hitherto a shut land to all but Moslems. ‘“‘ The 
honours of completing the conquest of the lost frontiers of 
Libya,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘“ belongs to Italy.” Senusst 
delenda est has been written across the future of Libya, where 
French and Italian schools are daily and nightly packed 
with young Arabs, Tuaregs and other Senussi ex-rebels, all 
‘“‘eager to learn the lessons of civilization.” Europe, it 
is added, “owes a debt to-day to the Italians for the 
difficult, costly and perilous undertaking that resulted in the 
final pacification of Libya.” The author set out on his 
journey in June, 1931; he penetrated the little known 
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interior; crossed the Red Desert, the fertile Fezzan, the 
“black, white and green mountains that lend colour to an 
otherwise colourless colony ”’ ; traversed the Egyptian frontier 
at Jarabub; and passed over into Eastern Libya. A map 
shows the route that Mr. Campbell followed, and some 
excellent photographs add to the interest and attractiveness 
of an engrossing narrative. 


ABYSSINIA ON THE EVE, by Ladislas Farago (Putnam, 19s. 6d.). 
SLAVES AND Ivory: A Record of Adventure and Exploration 
Among the Abyssinian Slave-Raiders, by Major Henry Darley. 
With an Introduction by Charles W. Hobley (Witherby, 
7s. 6d.). Abyssinia is in “the news”’ and both these books 
are interesting and timely. Mr. Ladislas Farago travelled 
Abyssinia as an American journalist in the early months of 
this year. His story is readable and amusing, and in the 
three months he has collected an unusual amount of reliable 
information. Major Darley spent many years in the country 
as a big game hunter and British Frontier Agent at Maji. 
His book first appeared in 1926, but a second edition has now 
been published. None should fail to read this account of a 
life spent among the wild tribes in the south of Abyssinia, 
far from the semi-civilisation prevailing in the capital. It 
disposes of the myth that Ethiopia is an innocent Christian 
country threatened by predatory Italians. 


Witp Lire Srupiss, by Frances Pitt. Illustrated by G. E. 
Collins (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). Our readers need no introduction te 
Miss Pitt, whose articles have delighted them for many years. 
She has forgotten more about wild life than the majority of 
naturalists have ever learned, and she has a gift for telling 
what she knows. She has a genius for “ creatures,” born 
to a great extent of that essential quality of genius, the 
capacity of taking infinite pains. She will cheerfully main- 
tain in captivity a mole whose daily diet consists of sixty 
earthworms, provided by herself. Miss Pitt adds to this 
patient care a charming gift for description. All her essays 
are so delightful that it is difficult to choose. Perhaps the 
best is the story of the fruitless vigil in the chilly dawn by the 
badger’s sett. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


The offices of The National Review have been removed to 35, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone: 
Temple Bar 8115. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND. By Dorothy Hartley. With 
a Foreword by A. G. Street (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). THROUGH THE WIL.- 
DERNESS. By H. J. Massingham (Cobden-Sanderson, 15s.) TO BE A 
FARMER’S BOY. By A. G. Street (Faber, 5s.). There is very little that 
Dorothy Hartley does not know about country life. She would be a won- 
derful person to know, stored as she is with tranquil wisdom and traditional 
knowledge ; but her book, at any rate, will give unqualified pleasure to 
all who know the secrets of the land. Mr. Massingham is a country convert. 
He fled from towns to build himself a house in the Chilterns. As he dug 
himself in to peace, he realized the ghastly crime of speculative building 
which is covering England, as with a plague rash. He sets himself to show 
what is well or ill done, and the beauties to be preserved. Both books are 
excellently illustrated. Mr. Street’s little book is a mine of practical advice 
to the young man who would take up farming. It is full of knowledge and 
common-sense, and it should be widely read by town dwellers, for it will tell 
them what the growing of their food entails. 


LA FRANCE A TABLE, “ Rhéne ” (12 frances) (Table, Tourism, Santé). 
A beautifully-produced bi-monthly publication which tells of the glories 
of provincial France, and also lets us in to some of the most carefully 
guarded recipes of cooking in that country. It is an axiom of French 
gourmets that food is better, and better prepared out of Paris than in the 
capital, where the vicious influence of internationalism has levelled it down 
to suit uncultured palates. In La France a Table we are taken to the great 
provincial centres one after another. The first series of six numbers, now 
collected in a single cover, is devoted to the provinces adjacent to the 
great river whose name it bears. The regions dealt with are Savoy, Bur- 
gundy, Lyons, Dauphiné, and two numbers are Provence. The whole set 
is accompanied by an excellent index, so that the receipts given can be 
looked up in a moment. This is a magazine for all who like beautiful 
illustrations and excellent food. It is at once a guide for the tourist and an 
ever-present help for the housewife. 


BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE IV. Memoirs of Sir Edward 
West. By F. Dawtrey Drewitt, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. With illustrations. 
Second Edition revised and enlarged (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). Sir Edward and 
Lady West sailed for India in November, 1822, and he served as Recorder 
and later as Chief Justice of the Bombay Court till his death in 1828. Letters 
to England, and Lady West’s diaries, fill most of this very interesting book. 
They draw an almost unbelievable picture of life in India a hundred years 
ago. Everyone with a knowledge of India as we know it to-day should 
read this book. 

THE WAY TO WEALTH. By Hartley Withers (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 6s.). Mr. Withers argues, sensibly and conclusively, that the 
upheaval of the War, the lack of a real peace settlement, and the financial 
and economic policy of the United States are causes sufficient to account 
for the world’s difficulties. In his view, our problems are psychological and 
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can be solved only by revival of confidence ; the encouragement of enter- 
prise ; a relaxation of Government embargo and control on the part of all 
the nations. 


THE GRINDING MILL. Reminiscences of War and Revolution in 
Russia, 1913-20. By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 10s. 6d.). The unvarnished diary of a young officer who joined 
the Guards Regiment on the outbreak of the War; saw the army melt 
away during the Revolution ; joined the Russian forces in Salonika and 
France, and finally served in the White Army under General Denikin. He 
tells his story with that vivid gift for simple narrative which seems innate 
in the Slav. 


GORDON ET LE DRAME DE KHARTOUM. By Jacques Dele- 
becque (Librairie Hachette, 15 fr.). M. Delebecque has brought his powers 
of analysis to bear on the old tragic story of Gordon in Khartoum. Written 
in vigorous nervous French, the tale makes sorry reading. We wonder 
as we turn the pages whether the author has a further end in view. Does he 
wish to warn his compatriots that British Governments which fail to protect 
their own subjects cannot be trusted to fulfil their pledges to other nations ? 


THEY WOULDN’T BE CHESSMEN. A Hanaud Novel. By A. E. W. 
Mason. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). This, the latest addition to the 
Mason shelf, almost lives up to the usual standard. Yet, though we are 
interested and carried along, the plot is too ambiguous and far-fetched to 
engross us completely. There are signs of haste in drawing it up, and the 
villain of the piece, Scott Carruthers, remains shadowy and unexplained. 
Inspector Hanaud is delightful as ever. 

TIME’S DOOR. By Esther Meynell (Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d.). 
Giovanni was a pupil of Paganini (the blending of “real” and fictitious 
characters is cleverly done) in the early days of the nineteenth century. 
Through music, through heredity, and above all through the influence of 
some family letters written by an ancestor who was a pupil of Bach’s and 
lived under Bach’s roof, the young Italian steps back another hundred years 
into the world of the musician whom he almost worships. It is a book that 
leaves a very definite impression of beauty of many kinds, and it has special 
point in that it appears in the year of the 250th anniversary of Bach’s birth. 

PIRATES OF VENUS, by Edgar Rice Burroughs (The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.). Despite its extremely unsatisfactory ending, Mr. Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’s faithful public will no doubt be enthralled with his latest 
adventure. Others will deplore the waste of so much good material in a tale 
so baldly written and badly characterized. But the material is there, and 
what a story a writer such as the late Sir Rider Haggard would have made 
out of it ! 

THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE. By Henry 8S. Canby (Constable, 
7s. 6d.). Dr. Canby, editor of The Saturday Review of Literature and one 
of the best-known men of letters in America, has gone back forty years to 
write of American small-town life in the serene ‘nineties. For he holds that 
twentieth-century America has been made from the “ small town, the small 
city, that is our heredity’; and that the present generation will never 
understand the America into which they have been born unless they receive 
“the aid of something more personal than history, and more reliable than 
romantic or satiric fiction.” Robust common-sense, an acute visual 
memory and a most delicate feeling for atmosphere are here combined in a 
really satisfying and stimulating book. 

LITTLE WHEELS. By Hector MacQuarrie (The Bodley Head, 5s.). 
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The little wheels were the wheels of a baby Austin car in which two adven. 
turous young men made their way up the coast of Australia from Sydney to 
Cape York and Thursday Island, largely over country that had never been 
motored over before. An adventure, of course, is no adventure without 
obstacles, and these two young men encountered plenty. Some good photo- 
graphs form an additional attraction to this wholesome entertainment. 


THE EXEMPLARY MR. DAY. By Sir S. H. Scott (Faber & Faber, 
8s. 6d.). Sir Samuel Scott takes for his sub-title, “‘ A Philosopher in Search 
of the Life of Virtue and of a Paragon Among Women ” his readers, there- 
fore, whether they have memories of Sandford and Merton or not, will know 
what to expect. In our day it seems incredible that anyone, even “ the 
exemplary Mr. Day,” could be so devastatingly Jacking in humour as Sir 
Samuel’s entertaining chapters show him to have been. A most enter- 
taining book. 


CLASHING TIDES OF COLOUR. By Lothrop Stoddard. (Scribner, 
10s. 6d.). The author wisely deprecates the loose internationalism which 
would eliminate all distinctions between peoples and races. Divisions 
there must be, and national divisions are more natural and more easily 
managed than separations between class and creed. The advent of the 
mechanical age has produced an era of materialism which profoundly 
affects the ancient civilizations of Asia, and the natives of Africa. How 
will negroes and orientals ultimately react to western methods and ideas, 
at a time when the West has largely ceased to believe in its own ideals ? 


LIBYAN SANDS. By Ralph A. Bagnold. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
15s.). Nowadays, when fashion runs to the breaking of records and the 
cult of publicity, it is refreshing to read of this exploration of the Libyan 
Desert by a handful of British officers on leave ; sharing the expenses of the 
trip between themselves and eschewing the somewhat commercial generosity 
of makers of cars or aeroplanes. The love of exploration grew as they 
proceeded, till it infected all around them. These journeys make delightful 
reading. 

STONEHENGE AND ITS DATES. By R. Cunnington. With 
Fourteen Illustrations and Plans. (Methuen, 5s.). The information, 
collected through the researches of the last three hundred years, is here most 
attractively set forth in little more than a hundred pages. It may come asa 
shock to some to learn that Stonehenge is probably not earlier than 500 B.c., 


though we confess that our withers are entirely unwrung. The interest of 


the monument consists in what we now know concerning the provenance 


of the stones, the methods of erecting them, and the endless possibilities of — 


surmise regarding the rites there celebrated. 


THE FLOATING REPUBLIC. An Account of the Mutinies at Spithead 
and The Nore in 1797. By G. E. Manwaring and Bonamy Dobrée. 
(Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d.). The naval mutiny at The Nore figures in every 
history book, but it is less generally known that The Nore outbreak was but 
the reflection of a completely successful mutiny conducted by the Channel 
Fleet at Spithead a few days previously. The North Sea Fleet mismanaged 
its affairs, but the crews at Spithead insisted on the redress of their in- 
tolerable grievances without departing from the Navy traditions of loyalty 
and discipline. It is an interesting story, well told. 


THIS ENGLISH. By Sir Richard Paget. (Kegan Paul, 4s. 6d.). Sir — 


Richard propounds an ingenious theory and we are bound to say that he 
proves his point. In his view, the simple and indispensable words of every 
language have been coined in imitation of the shape of the lips or the move- 
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ments of the tongue necessary for pronouncing them. In a word, speech 
follows gesture, and has done so from earliest times. 


THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE. By Theodore Besterman. Recom.- 
mended by the Book Society. (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.). Those who remember 
the stir created by the Druce case in the early days of the century will 
refresh their memories with much entertainment. A hundred years hence 
readers of the book, if such exist, will enquire why the grave was not opened 
at once and the question solved, how such a tissue of lies came to be con- 
cocted, and why the instigators of the deceit got away scot-free, though 
their tools were punished. 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT APPONYI. (Heinemann, 16s.). Count 
Apponyi was Hungarian representative at the peace negotiations and sub- 
sequently to the League of Nations at Geneva. He desires to call attention 
to the injustice, as he considers, of the peace treaties. The account of this 
courtly Hungarian gentleman’s life is pleasantly written. 


SUNLIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By G. W. Phillips. 
(Butterworth, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Phillips, by arranging Shakespeare’s sonnets in a 
new order, suggests that they are addressed to a legitimate son by a woman 
to whom, as a young man, he had plighted his troth, which, if done before 
proper witnesses, at that time constituted a valid marriage, though the 
church ceremony was required to make it legal for the settlement of property. 
This further ceremony, Mr. Phillips holds, never took place, and the poet was 
obliged, ‘‘ for weighty reasons,”’ to go through the ceremony with another 
woman. “It would be dubious,’ our author adds, “ which of them was 
really his wife.” Very dubious ! 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF TO-DAY: September, 1935. A Quarterly 
Review edited by Mr. Robert Herring and Mr. Petrie Townshend. (2s. 6d.) 
This periodical follows in the footsteps of the well-known Life and Letters 
in an enlarged and more comprehensive form. It contains the works of 
British, American, French, German and Russian authors, together with the 
usual criticisms musical, artistic, literary, dramatic and kinematic. There 
is an interesting poem by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. 


The Story of Fittleworth 


By the Hon. LADY MAXSE. 


The Times says :—‘* It were well if every parish in England could have its history 
written as Lady Maxse has written of a Sussex village.” 

The Times Educational Supplement says :—‘‘ Those who are writing, or thinking 
of writing, village histories for school or general use might well take Lady Maxse’s 
* Fittleworth ’ as a model.” 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ A friendly, easy account of a Sussex parish by one who 
has known and loved it dee many years.” 
The Guardian says : ‘ . but the village history remains, and it is good that 


so worthy a chronicler as L ady Maxse should have thrown herself into the lists to help 
its preservation.” 

The West Sussex Gazette says :—‘* Her little book, just published, is one for which 
Fittleworth folk, present and prospective, may be truly grateful. And this gratitude 
will be shared by all people who see the value of this kind of work.” 


Cloth, 5/-; paper covers, 2/6 
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